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MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION.” * 


Dr. Martineau has long been the most prominent repre- 
sentative of English Unitarianism. I am not sure that we 
might not say that he has been in some respects the most 
prominent representative of Unitarianism, and has done 
more than any other to give shape to the later Unitarian 
thought. We may go further yet, and claim that there 
have been few, if any, of whatever ecclesiastical connection, 
that have done better service on the side of positive religion 
in the battle that has been forced upon it by the material- 
istic tendencies of the time. This battle he did not fight as 
a Unitarian, but as sharing the faith which is common to all 
religious souls; yet his position and his habits of thought 
gave him a special advantage in this contest. On the one 
side, the simplicity of the form under which he held this 
common religious faith freed him from many encumbrances. 
He had to contend merely for what is most central in relig- 
ion. On the other hand, the fact that he has stood so near 
to the scientific thought of the age, and has had so profound 
a sympathy with it, has enabled him to show its real relation 
to religion better than those could do whose position in this 
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respect was different. It is an interesting and suggestive 
fact that Mr. Spencer in his First Principles, when compar- 
ing theism with the forms of thought that are opposed to it, 
singled out certain utterances of Dr. Martineau to represent 
the theistic faith. 

In himself, Dr. Martineau is well fitted to exert influence 
upon the body of Christians with which he is connected 
and upon the larger world without. In his vast reading 
and in his command of the results of this, he reminds us 
of Sir William Hamilton, though happily without certain 
crude notions of the Absolute that made Hamilton so influ- 
ential in the degradation of English philosophical thought. 
As a dialectician, Dr. Martineau is hardly to be surpassed. 
His speech, however, has nothing of the coldness that such 
logical acumen might lead us to expect. His imagination 
is no less strong than his intellect. His most logical utter- 
ances have often the beauty or the glow of poetry. Yet the 
imagination is never allowed free play for its own sake. It 
always holds itself at the service of the thought. It is like 
the feathers of an arrow, that are not for the sake of adorn- 
ment, although they adorn. We can but think of him as 
a warrior arrayed for the fight, with armor polished and 
glittering, and a sword that knows the way to the weak 
points in the foeman’s harness. Even the limitations of 
Dr. Martineau often prove helpful in the strife. With the 
largest intellectual freedom, the intellectual sympathies in 
him are often narrow. There is thus added a certain clear- 
ness and decisiveness to his position, and a warmth in the 
defence of it, that a more tolerant mood would hardly have 
produced. 

The mental history of Dr. Martineau has fitted him to be 
a leader. His own life has-been an advance. He has passed 
through the mental experiences that have marked the time 
in which he has lived. In his early life, he was, as he tells 
us in the Types of Ethical Theory, a follower of Bentham 
and James Mill. The description that he gives of his grad- 
ual and hardly conscious passing out from this position is 
extremely interesting. His picture of himself while he re- 
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mained in it is amusing. “It is no wonder,” he tells us, 
* “that, in skimming over my notes of work in those distant 
years, I seem to be communing with some tight-swathed 
logical prig, in whose jerky confidence and angular mimicry 
of life I am humbled to recognize the image of myself.” 
He probably recognizes himself as little in some of his 
early theological writings. In his work The Rationale of 
Religious Enquiry,* he maintains that “in no intelligible 
sense can any one who denies the supernatural origin of the 
religion of Christ be termed a Christian.” In “the super- 
natural origin” of Christianity are included by him the 
Christian miracles. He says in another part of the work 
that, if it were true that a miracle is incredible, “not only 
would Christianity instantly descend to the level of human 
institutions, bat even the fundamental principles of theism 
could no longer be consistently maintained.” Many others 
have passed from the views which this last quotation indi- 
cates to such as Dr. Martineau at present holds. Indeed, 
the drift of the age has been in this direction. Dr. Marti- 
neau, however, did not drift. He has been a leader. He 
accepted at the start what seemed to him the best that the 
thought of the time offered, and by the energy and fear- 
lessness of his thought he has reached the position that he 
now holds. I do not mean to imply, as is so often done, 
that one theological position necessarily requires more bold- 
ness and energy than another. I mean simply that the 
results which. he has reached are his own, and that thus 
he can present them with a personal authority and power 
that would otherwise be impossible. 

Another element in the influence which Dr. Martineau 
has exerted, and one that is by no means the least in impor- 
tance, is to be found in his personality. The charm of this 
all those who have been brought within the reach of his 
personal influence unite in representing in the language of 
the warmest admiration and affection. Enough of this per- 
sonality is felt in his writings to give to them a special 
power. As one example of this, I will name his extreme 
courtesy towards his opponents. Of these there are multi- 
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tudes. He loves indeed to defend his own position by 
making war upon the positions which are opposed to his 
own. The chivalrous courtesy which he shows to his adver- 
saries in these hand-to-hand conflicts is very striking. The 
only exception that I now recall is found in his treatment 
of Spinoza. He considered, however, that Spinoza had 
represented his views under misleading terms, in order that 
they might win a reception which would not have been 
given them had they appeared under their own name. Dr. 
Martineau seems to have conceived that through such 
treachery Spinoza had lost the rights of an honorable foe. 
This estimate of Spinoza I regard as wholly mistaken. I 
refer to the matter here simply that, this qualification being 
removed, I may express my full admiration of this aspect 
of Dr. Martineau’s writings. In spite of this courtesy, and 
in no disaccord with it, it is true that the war is for the 
most part @ owtrance. The cry is, “A free field and no 
favor.” It is a strife in which quarter is rarely given. 
Now and then there is an exception to this, as in the case 
of Dr. Royce, to whom he gracefully hands back his sword 
after disarming him. In the criticism of the brilliant book 
of Prof. Royce we read, “Not wishing, however, to stop 
up any path which can lead reflecting men to the recogni- 
tion of an omnipresent Reason, I refrain from further critical 
exception to this affirmative part of our author’s theory.” 

In speaking of the part which Dr. Martineau has so wor- 
thily played in the development of theological thought, we 
must not forget his contribution to the religious life. As 
the Catholic explorers raised the cross upon every newly 
discovered region, so Dr. Martineau consecrated to religion 
whatever domain his reason had conquered. His Endeav- 
ours after the Christian Life have brought inspiration to 
many a@ spirit, and especially to many over whom the ordi- 
nary religious literature could have little power. 

It is to be noticed that, while his own position in the 
Christian world has been unequivocal, his work has been 
for the most part in relation to those fundamental principles 
that are the property of no one denomination. In connec- 
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tion with this must be taken the fact that, while his thought 
on religious matters is largely what would be called “radical,” 
the temper of his mind is largely conservative. It is thus 
natural that members of the most diverse Christian bodies 
should recognize the importance of his work, and should 
unite in the expression of ‘admiration and gratitude. 

I have dwelt thus upon the general work of Dr. Marti- 
neau, because these last volumes represent his withdrawal 
from the public position which he has so long and so honor- 
ably held, It is to be hoped that he may long continue to 
present to the world his thoughts upon the high themes of 
life and speculation. But the four volumes that now stand 
before us, the Types of Ethical Theory and A Study of Re- 
ligion, must be regarded as forming the crowning work of 
his life. They represent what his pupils have for so many 
years been fortunate in receiving directly from his lips, and 
the fact that we now share what has been their special pos- 
session cannot prevent us from a feeling of sadness that 
this special and official work has reached its end. 

The latest production of Dr. Martineau, the publication 
of which furnishes the occasion of the present article, is 
entitled A Study of Religion: Its Sources and Contents. 
This title is perhaps somewhat too broad to express pre- 
cisely the scope of the work. This is really a presentation 
in the largest and freest manner of the argument for theism, 
and chiefly the argument frém design. I have spoken of its 
author as a dialectician. His mind is argumentative and an- 
alytical rather than constructive. His favorite form of de- 
fence is to show the nullity of the arguments by which his 
position is assailed. The work before us is the defence of 
a proposition. This proposition indeed involves, so far as 
its form is concerned, two distinct elements. It is that 
the world is the creation of a spirit, and that this spirit is. 
wise and good. In point of fact, in our common religious 
thought, wisdom and goodness are regarded each as in- 
volved in the other. Thus the proposition is simply the 
affirmation of the truth of Christian theism. This purpose 
and scope of the volumes is implied by the motto from 
The Laws of Plato, which marks the title-page. 
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In defence of this fundamental proposition, certain defi- 
nite lines of argument are followed; namely, such as pre- 
pare the way for and culminate in “the argument from 
design.” The defence of religion is thus reduced to definite 
limits. Certain aspects of the case which are no less im- 
portant are therefore, by the plan of the undertaking, left out 
of the account. Thus the authority which belongs to the 
religious feelings by their very existence, is not recognized. 
The instinct of worship, practically considered, must be re- 
garded as one important source and justification of faith 
in the object of worship. Further, the revelation of God 
in beauty has no place in the discussion. This element, 
though for the most part left out of the account in theo- 
logical thought, I conceive to be no less important than the 
Divine revelation through the moral sense. 

One result of the argumentative character of the work is 
found in the fact that the author sometimes expresses his 
own belief with too little elaboration to enable us to view it 
in all its bearings. We are made to see the weakness of 
opposing arguments. We witness the subtilty and strength 
with which they are met and overcome. We would gladly 
see something more of the inner strength of the position 
that is defended, and would gladly be made to comprehend 
more fully its general relations and applications. 

The argument which constitutes the most essential part 
of the work aims, as we have seen, to prove that the world 
is the product of a creative power which is both wise and 
good. This is preceded by a discussion of the limits of 
human thought, which is obviously in place as a prepara- 
tion for the main argument. It is followed by a brief 
but important and welcome discussion of the doctrine of 
immortality. The discussion as to the nature of causa- 
tion, and that of opposing systems of thought, are obvi- 
ously only subsidiary to the general purpose that I have 
named. 

The argument itself falls under the two heads that have 
been already indicated. The one division is entitled “God 
as Cause”; the other, “God as Perfection.” 
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Each of these lines of argument consists of two parts, 
one deductive and the other inductive. The object of the 
deductive portion of each is to lead us to the recognition of 
a personal divine will upon which all things depend and by 
which all are guided. The object of the @ posteriori por- 
tion of each is to show that the facts of the world are what 
we might expect from the results thus reached, and espe- 
cially that this will is guided by wisdom and animated by 
love. 

The inmost structure of the double argument in which 
the discussion is conducted is thus one of great symmetry. 
Each line of reasoning has a similar starting-point. Each 
begins with the recognition of a personal will manifesting 
itself in the relations with which it has to do. The first, 
that which considers God as cause, is based upon the as- 
sumption that we cannot conceive of force except as the 
manifestation of will. The force which is active about us 
must therefore be considered as the expression of an abso- 
lute will. The external world is resolved into forces acting 
upon us and interacting among themselves. Thus, accord- 
ing to the assumption, we cannot think of the world other- 
wise than as the direct manifestation of God. The second 
line of thought begins from a similar assumption. We can- 
not understand the authority of the moral law unless we 
regard it as the expression of the will of some being supe- 
rior to ourselves. It requires, indeed, a personality whose 
sublimity should correspond with the sublimity of the law 
of right. In both these relations, we are thus brought face 
to face with the thought of a divine personality. This per- 
sonal will manifests itself in the outer world as force, and 
in the inner world as duty. 

I fear that philosophy will long have to bear the taunt of 
science, in that, while the scientific thought, from first prin- 
ciples up to the point where new speculations begin to di- 
verge, is one, the students of philosophy are, from first 
principles on, divided among themselves. This is not the 
place to discuss the reason of this divergence or to attempt 
to show how this variance is consistent with the assumption 
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that philosophy is anything more than the capricious play 
of the imagination. Certainly, the personal equation is far 
more marked in philosophy than it is in science. The phi- 
losophy of religion is in as confused a state as any other 
philosophy. It is fortunate, however, that, while students 
of theology may differ in their premises, they may yet be at 
one in their conclusions. It is fortunate that in the work 
before us the development of the two lines of reasoning 
referred to does not depend upon the soundness of the as- 
sumptions with which they start. These assumptions are 
brilliant and fascinating. If legitimate, they would bring 
the reality of religious truth to an actual demonstration. 
In spite of all their attractiveness, however, I cannot help 
doubting their legitimacy. 

I express this doubt with some regret. I have often, 
however, in philosophical and theological discussion, been 
forced to recall the warning impressed upon me by my 
Murray, as I tramped through Italy and Switzerland in 
my youth: “Beware of short cuts.” They are always 
tempting, sometimes helpful, but to be used only with the 
greatest caution. In briefly suggesting some of the diffi- 
culties that I find in the a priori arguments that introduce 
the two lines of discussion, I shall consider, first, that which 
forms the opening of the argument entitled “God as Cause,” 
and then that which opens the argument entitled God as 
Perfection.” I shall criticise these arguments the more 
freely, because I do not doubt that a large portion of the 
readers of these pages will sympathize with the ideas pre- 
sented in the work reviewed rather than with those of the 
reviewer. 

Leaving out the general introduction in regard to the 
limits of human knowledge, the argument in regard to 
“God as Cause” has three stages. In the first, it is main- 
tained that the idea of space is intuitively given, and that 
this idea actually represents the external reality. In con- 
nection with this, we may place the assumption that the 
external reality is directly perceived by us. In the second 
stage of the argument, it is maintained that space is filled, 
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not with atoms or material of any kind, but, according to 
the view of Boscovich, with centres of force. There is 
nothing in the so-called material universe but force. Fur- 
ther, it is maintained that we must in every case assume 
force to be the manifestation of a conscious and controlling 
will. In the third stage of the argument,— the a posteriori 
portion,—it is maintained that in the world we find evi- 
dence of a divine wisdom which directs these forces, which 
are the manifestation of this absolute will. It is in regard 
to the first two stages that I wish to suggest certain doubts 
and difficulties. It will be notieed that, though the third 
stage of the argument forms the natural completion of the 
earlier, yet its validity is really independent of them. If a 
divine intelligence is recognized as manifesting itself in the 
world, the nature of space and that of force are compara- 
tively indifferent. 

In view of the great amount of discussion which has of 
late been given to the origin of our notion of space, I cannot 
help thinking that in the work under consideration it is 
somewhat too lightly assumed to be an element of innate 
and original endowment. It may indeed be to some extent 
innate with man at the present day. If this is so, it throws 
no light upon its nature and source. Dr. Martineau exam- 
ines two attempts to explain how the notion of space might 
be the result of sensation and of our reasoning upon sensa- 
tion,— those of Mill and Helmholz. An example of Mill’s 
reasoning may be found in connection with the fact that, 
when we lay one of our hands upon any part of our own 
body, we have. two tactual sensations,—one, that of the 
hand; the other, that of the part of the body that is touched 
by it. When the hand is laid on anything else, we have 
only a single tactual sensation,— that in the hand. In this 
way, and in other ways somewhat similar, we distinguish 
other bodies from our own. We thus get an idea of outness 
and of space. The theory of Helmholz is based in part 
upon the changes in the various aspects of bodies as we 
move among them, and this leads to discrimination and the 
notion of outness. I am not sure whether Dr. Martineau’s 

2 
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contention that all these differences would be simply changes 
of sensation, and would involve no notion of externality and 
space unless we had an intuition of these to start with, is 
not well founded. It might be urged, indeed, that these 
varying relations of sensation form precisely what we mean 
by space and externality. Still, it may be questioned 
whether in this way these various results would be abso- 
lutely fused together into that perfect unity which is found 
in our notion of space. But we must notice that we are not 
left consciously to construct this aotion out of our varied 
experiences. We may, indeed, insist upon our ignorance 
of what is going on in the infant’s mind, and still more of 
that which is going on in the life that is below the human. 
We may well criticise, as Dr. Martineau does so effectively, 
any exaggerated attempt to represent an experience that is 
so different from our own. It is, however, one thing to 
confess our ignorance in regard to these matters, and quite 
another to ignore them. It cannot be doubted that the 
fully developed consciousness which we possess has been 
developed slowly and by innumerable gradations out of 
unconsciousness. In the lowest life, no irritation from what 
we now know as the outward world takes place without 
some degree of what we now know as motion. There is 
either attraction and advance, or there is a shrinking and 
recoil. When the results of such experiences rise above 
the horizon of full and perfect consciousness, the grouping 
of the elements has already taken place. There is a fusion 
such as perhaps would not have been possible had the whole 
procedure occurred beneath the observation of the conscious 
subject. It is not my design to discuss this extremely com- 
plicated theme, but simply to indicate a class of considera- 
tions which might affect our judgment in regard to the 
results reached by Dr. Martineau. 

For myself, I-will confess that I cannot conceive how a 
subjective form of perception, whether the result of sensa- 
tion or an original endowment of the mind, can represent 
any purely objective form of existence, any more than the ~ 
sensation of heat can represent the state of a non-sentient 
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tea-kettle. Something in some way corresponding to each 
there may and must doubtless be, but I cannot conceive 
that this correspondence should involve similarity or any 
approach to it. 

In connection with the assumption of an intuitive knowl- 
edge of space, I placed Dr. Martineau’s assumption of the 
direct perception of the content of space; namely, of exter- 
nal existence. This view is held in opposition to that which 
would regard our belief in the external world to be a matter 
of inference. This direct perception, as held by Dr. Mar- 
tineau, amounts to very little. Even in the case of Sir 
William Hamilton, the direct perception, of which he made 
so much account, proved to be a great disappointment when 
we came to understand how little he really meant by it. 
Indeed, in the face of the later psychological results, “ direct 
perception” can be little more than a name. As we have 
seen, Dr. Martineau recognizes in the place of a material 
universe only manifestations of force. All that we directly 
perceive, then, is that there is a force opposed to ours,—a 
fact that we might have reason to suspect, even if it were 
not ‘a matter of perception. Indeed, this result, or content, 
of perception falls so far short of what we seem to perceive, 
it leaves the world so stripped of what has been familiar and 
dear, that it seems hardly worth contending for, especially 
as there is little ground for the argument. The great truth 
which underlies the discussion, and which is of great prac- 
tical as well as theoretical importance, is that, by means of 
our own activity alone, as it meets with some obstruction, 
do we obtain knowledge of external existence. If we were 
simply idle and passive, no such knowledge would come 
to us. This is well and strongly put by Dr. Martineau. 

The fact just stated suggests the consideration by which 
the nature of the force that opposes our force is determined. 
We try, to use Dr. Martineau’s illustration, to shut a door 
against a strong wind. We thus acquire, as we have seen, 
directly or indirectly, the notion of externality. We exert 
force which is met and opposed by other force. But the 
force we exert is conscious force. It is the manifestation 
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of a will. We can, then (it is urged), conceive of force only 
as will. It is the will without, with which our will has 
come into collision. There is force everywhere: therefore 
there must be a will everywhere. There is indeed, as we 
have seen, nothing but force: therefore there can be outside 
of us nothing but will. This will can be only the will of 
an infinite being; that is, of God. 

From the fact that the force exercised by us is consciously 
directed, it seems, however, a leap to assume that this must 
be the case with all force. We possess a power of abstrac- 
tion by which we can separate the element of causation 
from that of consciousness. It is useless to say that we 
cannot do this. We actually do it. We think of causation 
and of force with no reference to a directing will, and I 
cannot see that such a will is logically involved in our 
thought of force. 

The argument gains apparent weight from the fact that 
savages, to so large an extent, personify the objects about 
them, regarding the activities of nature as manifestations of 
wills like their own. The fact, however, that the savage 
regards force as the expression of will-does not abolish that 
other fact; namely, that we, by the process of abstraction 
already named, can think of force as independent of will. 
In regard to the savage, however, I conceive that the state- 
ment just made is not strictly true. It is not force, as such, 
- which suggests the thought of will: it is the capriciousness 
with which the force is exerted. It has been well remarked, 
I think by Adam Smith, that there was never a god of 
weight. This fact, as was pointed out by Comte, is ex- 
tremely significant. The force of gravitation is invariable. 
There is, in its action, no hint of caprice; and thus it never 
occurred to any one to place behind it as its source the will 
of a divinity. 

In what has been said, I do not mean to imply that the 
position of Dr. Martineau, in regard to force, is one to be 
wholly rejected. It is only when the thought of force is 
presented in its isolation and under the particular form in 
which his argument offers it that I cannot accept the rea- 
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soning. But there is another aspect of the case. For my- 
self, I go much further than Dr. Martineau would do. I 
hold not only that the external world is not directly per- 
ceived by us, but that it is constructed by us out of our 
sensations, and is assumed by us to exist. I hold that there 
is nothing in our thought of the external world, from space 
down to the most concrete content of space, that is not in 
like manner made up of our own sensations and the com- 
bining and constructing activity of the imagination. Two 
things, however, remain true in regard to our thought of 
this world: one is that we assume its reality as indisputa- 
ble; the other is that in all our thinking we assume that we 
can have some knowledge of it. Mr. Spencer is right in re- 
gard to the first of these assumptions, when he says that the 
belief in something external to us is held so strongly that 
it can neither be proved nor disproved. Of this world, 
however, he maintains that we can know nothing. He 
comforts us, on the other hand, by telling us that our 
thought has sufficient truth to guide us among the unknown 
realities, so that practically we are as well off as if we knew 
them. But his own thought does not stop with this prac- 
tical result. It explores the past before man lived, pressing 
back to the nebulous ether. It presses forward, far beyond 
the time when man shall cease to be, till it meets the nebu- 
lous ether once again. The thought of no one of us stops 
with merely practical results. We all assume that we can 
know the world, with the same absolute confidence with 
which we assume its existence. What answer can we make 
to one who proclaims his absolute agnosticism in regard to 
the outer world? None, except to say that his thought 
about the world shows that he does not at heart believe in 
the agnosticism that he professes. Religion solves the diffi- 
culty by maintaining that the world is a manifestation of 
spirit, that it has an ideal content, and that thus it is in its 
very nature intelligible. In other words, our honest think- 
ing about the world involves the postulate that it is a form 
by which spirit manifests itself to spirit. We have, then, 
to accept an agnosticism in regard to the external world 
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more thorough than that of Mr. Spencer himself, or else to 
accept the fundamental truth of religion, through which 
alone the world becomes intelligible. We accept the exist- 
ence of the outward world on no proof, simply because we 
cannot help it. It is just as impossible for us to stop trying 
to know the world, and trusting to our thought in regard 
to it, as it is to give up our belief in its existence. Since 
a spiritual source and content of the world are implied by 
this, we can as little rid our mind of implicit faith in the 
one as of our explicit faith in the other. The only differ- 
ence is that faith in this spiritual content is secondary, and 
thus less manifest to our consciousness; while faith in the 
existence of the world is primary, and thus always manifest 
to the consciousness. 

In what has been said, we have had simply the result of 
one method of philosophic thought, examined and criticised 
from a different philosophic stand-point. As has already 
been intimated, it is probable that a large proportion of the 
readers of this article may prefer the short cut suggested by 
Dr. Martineau to the more roundabout path that seems to 
me the safer. Both, however, aim at precisely the same 
result. What we have now to notice touches more nearly 
the religious consciousness. 

In Dr. Martineau’s view, as we have seen, the world is 
made up of forces which are the direct manifestation of the 
divine will. God alone is active in nature. If I under- 
stand the bearing of his extremely interesting discussion 
of Descartes’ view of animals, God alone is active in them. 
Human spirits alone stand outside of this divine activity. 
These are now and then spoken of by him as created. His 
more common expression is, however, that they are “set 
up.” This term is extremely vague. Whether they are set 
up like pins to be bowled at by the mundane forces; or 
whether they are set up in business on their own account, 
we are not told. In one place, it is implied that we are 
intrusted with a certain amount of the force which is in- 
vested in the universe, in order that we may draw upon it 
in the exercise of our primary volitions. However this may 
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be, the whole universe, with the exception of finite spirits, 
is filled with Divinity, while these are empty of it. The 
ordinary relation of God to man is conceived of as some- 
thing external, as that of a person with persons. The utter- 
ances of Theodore Parker are treated as extravagant, if not 
absurd. According to Parker, all our activity, like the 
other activities of the universe, only in a higher degree, is 
the manifestation of the Divine Presence or Power. We 
have the ability to yield ourselves more or less perfectly to 
the working of this inspiration. This yielding alone is our 
part. All the rest is of God. This, to Dr. Martineau, 
seems to suggest only a hopeless confusion. Either there is 
no place for man’s activity or there is no place for that of 
God. If either does the whole, what is there for the other 
to do? So one might try to divide the life of a leaf from 
the life of the tree. If it is all leaf, what place is there in 
it for the life of the tree? If it is all the life of the tree, 
what becomes of the leaf? So one might question in regard 
to the language of the apostle: “The fruit of the spirit is 
love, joy, peace, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
temperance.” But these are precisely the fruits which the 
human spirit bears out of its own life. Or what shall we 
make of the command to work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God which worketh in us, both 
to will and todo? Dr. Martineau recognizes the possibility 
of an occasional or extraordinary inspiration, though what 
place there is for this in his system does not appear. Nor 
does it appear what is to become of the spirit, with the 
certain store of force that has been intrusted to it, in the 
eternal life. Will it have now and then an addition to its 
stock or a replacing of it? Perhaps, indeed, this relation 
has to do only with life in the material world, though, if 
existence in‘ the spiritual world be personal, it would seem 
to involve the exercise of force under some form or other. 
In regard to the whole matter, I am glad to be able to 
appeal from Martineau to Martineau. In the Types of 
Ethical Theory we read: “To have no wish, no claim, no 
reluctance to be taken hither or thither, but to yield one’s 
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self up as the organ of a higher spirit, which disposes of us 
as may be fit, constitutes the mystic ideal of perfect life.” 
The use of the word “ mystic” forbids us to understand the 
word “organ” in the sense in which we might speak of the 
marshals of Napoleon as being his organs. It-implies a 
relation different from that of mere persons with a person. 
It gives to the phrase, at least in the natural understanding 
of it, a sense somewhat akin to the thought of Parker, 
though by no means its equivalent. I can but believe that 
the sentence thus understood expresses more nearly the true 
feeling of its author than does the more mechanical view 
which we have just examined. 

I find a like difficulty in regard to the a priori part of 
the second line of argument,— that in regard to the good- 
ness of God. - 

I am willing to confess that the difficulty may be as much 
with the reader as with the writer, but it exists. The as- 
sumption taken by itself, and as it is put in the Types of 
Ethical Theory, is clear enough. When we are told that 
our sense of obligation to do the right involves the idea of 
a personal law-giver, whether we accept the statement or 
not, it is intelligible. When, however, in the work before 
us the theme is enlarged upon, and we are told precisely 
how morality implies a personal law-giver, the matter, so 
far as I can perceive, becomes less clear. It is easy to see 
how the moral sense is quickened and strengthened by the 
thought of a holy law-giver. It is not so easy to see how in 
itself it is absolutely dependent upon this. In the Types 
of Ethical Theory, it was made clear that it is not the 
divine omnipotence that compels our submission to the 
moral law. The authority of power is not the authority of 
duty. It is the divine holiness that makes the divine com- 
mands so potent over our souls. In this case, however, it 
would appear that the moral sense must exist, in order to 
feel even the admiration of holiness. It is thus easy to see 
how the sense of duty should become re-enforced by religion, 
and how it might even be stunted without it. There is the 
power of the infinite ideal which is also a reality. There 
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is a@ power which comes from the knowledge that what is 
uttering its commands within our own hearts is omnipotent 
also in the universe, and that thus the right is enthroned 
above all things. There is inspiration in the thought of an 
infinite object of love, whose approval is the greatest reward 
of which we can conceive, and whose condemnation is more 
terrible than any other penalty. All this shows how the 
moral sense may be re-enforced by religion, but not that this 
sense has its root in religion. We are brought to a position 
somewhat similar to that of Kant, who drew the distinction 
between ethics and religion very sharply, while recognizing 
the mutual relations of the two. The truth which religion 
assumes is, according to him, a postulate which must be 
made in the interest of morality rather than something 
which must be assumed as its explanation. The moral 
sense comes to the world as itself a law-giver. It demands 
that the universe shall conform to its requirement. It 
demands that the authority which it recognizes as supreme 
within itself should also be supreme in the outer world. 
This would seem to be the most natural way to approach 
the theodicy which Dr. Martineau has presented with such 
strength and beauty. 

It. is easy thus to point out differences of view, and to 
criticise, if such discussion of fundamental principles can 
be called criticism. It is not so easy to express agreement 
and to praise. If we would give an idea (let us say) of 
some singer that we have heard, how can we do it? It is 
impossible to do it fitly, for we cannot reproduce the sounds 
that charmed us. To illustrate fairly the subtilty of Dr. 
Martineau’s reasoning, the beauty of the expression, the 
play of fancy and of wit, it would be necessary to transfer 
whole pages from his volumes to this review. These qual- 
ities come out very strongly when he fairly faces the so- 
called argument from design. He is familiar with the facts 
of which he speaks, and with their treatment by writers of 
the popular school of thought. He shows, conclusively, that 
the theory of natural selection does not fundamentally affect 
the solution of the old problems; that the choice, now as 
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ever, must be between the recognition of chance as the con- 
trolling element in the shaping of organic life or of some 
principle of teleology. Teleology he maintains to be incon- 
ceivable, except as the expression of conscious design. Per- 
haps, however satisfactory his view may be in general, its 
form has not been quite sufficiently modified by the later 
views of the genesis of organic life; yet there can be no 
doubt that he does magnificent battle for what must be 
recognized as substantially true. I doubt if ever the argu- 
ment has been presented with so great knowledge of the 
facts, united with so much ingenuity. It was certainly 
never presented with such beauty of style and charm of 
illustration. 

As an example of this brilliancy of treatment, I take, 
almost at random, an extract from the discussion of the 
objection that has been made to the “argument from de- 
sign,” based upon the superabundant productions of nature. 
The passage is interesting, also, as giving a hint of the per- 
sonality of the author and the attraction which the world 
of nature has for him. After speaking of certain other as- 
pects of the case, Dr. Martineau proceeds :— 


Nor should we entirely disregard yet a further end which is inciden- 
tally realized by this method; namely, the investiture of the world with 
a glorious exuberance, furnishing it as a majestic palace with endless 
galleries of art and beauty, instead of as a cheap boarding-school with 
bare benches and scant meals. How much of the splendor and signifi- 
cance of nature depends upon its fulness,— upon the irrepressible rush 
of life into every open inlet and over every surface newly spread! 
Would you have the teeming elements less hospitable? The waters you 
could not keep empty, unless you boiled them; or the air silent, unless 
you froze it; or the rock naked, unless, like Hannibal, you dosed it with 
vinegar: invisible candidates for growth and movement and voice will 
steal in and soon crowd the most guarded solitude. The gardener may 
be vexed with the indefatigable weeds upon his trim beds; but, were the 
wild plants fewer and less persevering, where would be the careless 
hedge-bank and the mossy wall? He may vow vengeance upon the 
nests that harbor the pilferers of his fruits; but who would purchase 
the richest table at the cost of an air less musical? On sultry days, 
we are sometimes provoked by the vivacity of creation; but he who 
would indulge his languid mood, and cannot throw his heart into the 
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jubilee of the strong sunshine, should certainly not go abroad when 
summer is at full tide. Nature will be jealous, if, when pretending to 
seek her haunts, you after all want only to retire into yourself. When 
you bask in your boat upon the lake to compose a sonnet or work out 
a problem, she startles you with gleams of silver and golden scales that 
open the perspective of the waters on which you float. When, like 
Phedrus, you carry a book under your cloak as you stroll by the Ilissus, 
and think to master it cooling your feet in the brook and your head 
under the shade of a tall plane, you soon find, unless a Socrates is there 
to steady you, your philosophy chirruped away by the grasshopper and 
your reverie exploded by the flash of the dragon-fly, with a thousand 
other peremptory hints to quit your own interior and mingle with the 
gladness of the world. When the greedy axe has performed its mas- 
sacre and left only the graveyard of a forest, and the tangle of brush- 
wood has been consumed by fire, the industry of Nature begins again. 
New families of plants, never suspected to be there, seize upon their 
chance and spring into the vacated place, quickly followed by the old 
ones, waking again into life at the competition. It is this vital elastic- 
ity of Nature that gives to even her untracked solitudes the double in- 
terest of a picture and a history; and, were its tension slackened, her 
communion with our inner life would lose its vivid charm, and her voices 
would speak to us in muffled tones. 


The inductive reasoning in regard to the “argument from 
design” is presented under two heads corresponding to the 
two general divisions to which I have already referred. 
Under one, “God considered as Cause,” the wisdom mani- 
fested in the external world is discussed. Under the other, 
“God considered as Perfection,” the evidences of the mani- 
festation of goodness in the world are presented. The first 
of these discussions is largely aggressive. Dr. Martineau 
evidently enjoys the work, and with the material at his 
command finds it an easy task to carry the positions which 
he attacks. In the second, the battle is more defensive. 
He fully appreciates the gravity and the difficulty of the 
undertaking. He feels the burden of the world’s suffering 
and sorrow, and recognizes the contrast between it and 
what we might naturally have expected in a world created 
by a wise, good, and omnipotent Power. He shows, how- 
ever, that this suffering is often exaggerated. ‘The struggle 
for existence” has a tragic sound, and seems to involve 
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countless miseries. This struggle is shown, however, in its 
real nature. We are told, for instance, that “the extinct 
races, whose only representatives are in our geological 
museums, have suffered no agonies in their generic death, 
but have been quite unconscious of their interesting rarity 
ere they disappeared; and the last dodo of New Zealand 
had no cause to envy the first.” Again, in regard to the 
“struggle for existence,” we read, “ May we not say, then, 
that it accomplishes the maximum of good with the mini- 
mum of evil, and pushes on a perpetual conquest without 
leaving any vanquished aware of their defeat?” 

It is possible that in all this the amount of suffering in 
the lower world may be somewhat underrated. Even if 
this be so, it forms a refreshing contrast to the present re- 
action against a past optimism,—a reaction which exagger- 
ates this aspect of the world till it becomes a caricature. 
Of the two, the view taken by Dr. Martineau I conceive to 
be vastly truer and more sane. 

His argument consists in showing that the suffering of 
the world is more than balanced by its pleasure, and that 
it is essential to the advancement and even to the pleasure 
of life. In the lower world, the suffering is the means by 
which the type of existence is elevated. In human life, it 
is the condition of moral strength and exaltation. He 
takes a view somewhat similar to that of Leibnitz, whose 
expression, “the best possible world,” it is now the fashion 
to ridicule. Many who ridicule it do not perhaps fully un- 
derstand its meaning. It does not mean, certainly, and on 
the lips of Leibnitz did not mean, a world of ideal happi- 
ness. Leibnitz meant simply that no good can be accom- 
plished except as associated with some evil. “The best 
possible world” is a world in which there is the maximum 
of good and the minimum of evil that are consistent with 
one another. It ig idle, then, to point out the painful 
aspects of life and ridicule the notion of a “best possible 
world” in which these exist; for, according to the view of 
Leibnitz, these simply represent the cheapest rate at which 
the good of life could be procured. A similar line of argu- 
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ment is followed by Dr. Martineau. I do not remember, 
indeed, that he makes any similar claim for the world; but 
he does explain its evil in a similar manner. He defies 
the reader to construct theoretically a world that should be 
free from the evils of this and yet possess its good. 

All of this does not quite touch what is, perhaps, at the 
present time, the most urgent difficulty of the case. The 
objector might answer: “Of course, I cannot suggest a 
world that is free from the conditions under which my life 
in this world has been developed. I cannot transcend the 
limits of my own experience and the experience of my race. 
But an infinitely good, all-wise, and omnipotent Being 
would and could have made a world which should possess 
the maximum of good with a complete absence of evil.” 
From this point of view, it is a matter of indifference 
whether the good be or be not greater than the evil. The 
slightest pain in any single creature in the universe would 
disprove all the assumptions that religion might make in 
regard to its divine source. 

In answer to such reasoning, Dr. Martineau maintains 
none too strongly that the idea of omnipotence as held by 
such objectors defeats itself. Omnipotence means simply, 
according to him, “all the power that there is.” We do 
not complain that omnipotence cannot reconcile contradic- 
tions, and the difficulty of reaching the advantage of life 
without cost he seems to regard as possessing the nature 
of a contradiction. Where precisely the difficulties exist I 
do not remember that we are told. In his earlier writings, 
Dr. Martineau recognized a “material datum objective to 
God.” This view he bas given up. The only original 
datum objective to God that he now recognizes is space, 
which, as we have already seen, he regards as having an 
objective reality, and as being discerned by us through in- 
tuition. Space certainly can furnish no difficulties of the 
kind which we are now considering. 

The popular argument against theism rests largely, I will 
venture to suggest, upon the use of the term “Uncondi- 
tioned,” which has become a common one in certain schools 
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of thought. There is no reason why the Unconditioned 
should or should not accomplish anything. Indeed, upon 
few topics has there been so much vain speech as in regard 
to this. There must, indeed, be some form of being that is 
free from external conditions. The universe itself would 
constitute such a being if there were none other. Buta 
being without conditions, within itself, is inconceivable, be- 
cause it is impossible. The “ Unconditioned” of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s philosophy is independent from without, but is abso- 
lutely conditioned from within. It is its essence, its quale, 
to manifest itself in precisely the universe that exists. 
Surely, no writer of this school could criticise the theologian 
who should recognize the fact that there are certain ideal 
relations which cannot be transcended even by “omnipo- 
tence.” 

Dr. Martineau holds that, when God chose a certain end 
to be accomplished, he thereby limited himself. The end 
chosen determined the means that must be used for its 
accomplishment. Whatever was essential to this end fol- 
lowed it as a matter of course—We know little of the 
councils of the Almighty. Whether this is the best pos- 
sible world or the only possible world, we cannot say. We 
must take it as it is, accepting what is clear, and judge by 
this, so far as we may, of what is obscure. It would be the 
height of folly to reverse the process, and attempt to ex- 
plain the clear by that which is obscure, especially as such 
explanation would be only beclouding. Certain things are 
clear. So far as the history of our little world is concerned, 
the only world the history of which we know, we see it pro- 
eseding from the nebulous period by regular and direct, if to 
our apprehension slow, steps to the production of sensation, 
of intelligence, and finally of spirit. Spirit we see moving 
by slow yet sure advance to the recognition of the sublime 
ideals of truth, goodness, and beauty. These, though even 
as yet they are not the actual rulers of the spiritual world, 
are yet seen to be worthy of such supremacy. Those who 
disown them in their lives yet pay to them a real homage 
in their inmost consciousness. All this naturally suggests 
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@ spiritual source and an ideal content of the world. Such 
spiritual source and such ideal content are, as we have 
already seen, implicitly recognized by the eager, questioning 
thought of man, and more directly and consciously by the 
instinct of trust and worship. On such broad foundations 
the teleological argument must be content to rest, and on 
them it can rest securely. 

The discussion of immortality at the close of the work is 
based chiefly upon the incompleteness of the present life, 
intellectual and moral. We are made to see here the inade- 
quacy of results compared with the fulness of the promise. 
It is easy to point out an apparent contradiction between 
what is said here and what earlier in the work is affirmed 
of the indifference of Nature towards the individual. In 
this earlier passage, we are told that “ Nature, careless of 
the individual, is intent only on the life of her several types 
of being.” After a vivid presentation of the prodigality of 
Nature as concerns individual life, the passage proceeds: 
“Tn all such cases there is undoubtedly a sacrifice of single 
organisms without realizing their capabilities. And, if it 
were the end of Nature (as it is ours) to preserve each of 
her offspring to full development, this would constitute fail- 
ure. But, so long as the life that drops into her bosom re- 
appears in new births, nothing is really lost, and her purpose 
is untouched by mere change of instances. The teleology 
of nature must be sought not in individuals, but in kinds.” 
The criticism that assumes a contradiction between this pas- 
sage and the argument for immortality which closes the 
work is based upon a complete misapprehension of Dr. 
Martineau’s position. He has before insisted upon the dif- 
ference between man and the brute, a difference which is 
based upon the fact of man’s spiritual nature. Man is a 
person, and the exaltation of the idea of personality is one 
element of the work which demands recognition and grat- 
itude. 

In this hasty survey of Dr. Martineau’s Study of Religion, 
many important parts of the discussion have been left un- 
noticed. The consideration of the limits of human intelli- 
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gence, the discussion of the philosophy of Kant, of Panthe- 
ism, and of other forms of speculation, the masterly treat- 
ment of the questions in regard to the freedom of the will, 
and of other themes, have been omitted. The matters that 
have been taken up in this article have been treated so 
briefly as to do little justice either to the views of Dr. Mar- 
tineau or to those which I have sometimes suggested for 
comparison with them. My aim has not been to commend 
the work to the readers of this Review, for it needs no com- 
mendation. It has been expected with such eagerness that 
the announcement of its publication is the only introduction 
that it needs. The purpose of this article has been to indi- 
cate the lines of thought which the work chiefly follows, 
and yet more to indicate the importance of the themes 
which it discusses. To get the true advantage from the 
volumes, the chief interest should be removed from the 
work itself to the great truths which they represent. They 
should be read not simply for delight at their eloquence and 
admiration of their strength; yet less, to know what Dr. 
Martineau thinks in regard to one subject and another. 
They should be read as a contribution to the thought of 
the age, and as being such a contribution because they stim- 
ulate thought as well as satisfy it. Studied thus thought- 
fully, as they deserve to be studied, they will be found 
wonderfully helpful and quickening. The reader will feel 
something of the personality of the author. If he does not 
always agree with the positions taken in the work, the con- 
tact with such vigorous thinking will be stimulating; while, 
in regard to the more important points, the strength and 
insight of the author will be found most helpful in remov- 
ing difficulties and in making more easy the solution of 
some of the great problems of life. 

CHARLES C. EVERETT. 
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BISHOP COLENSO. 


Twenty-five years ago there was published in London the 
First Part of a Critical Examination of the Pentateuch and 
the Book of Joshua. Its author was a devoted missionary 
bishop of the. Church of England. With an intrepidity 
rarely found in bishops of any Church, lie exposed the unhis- 
torical character of the Hexateuch as a whole, and denied 
that Moses could have written more than a fragment of the 
first five books of the Old Testament. He thus preluded 
a series of studies on the Hexateuch, which covered eight 
years and filled as many volumes. Great was the turmoil 
aroused in a Church not yet recovered from the mild ration- 
alism of the Hssays and Reviews, and the judgment of the 
Privy Council, which “affirmed the right of any clergyman 
of the Establishment to question the authorship or credibil- 
ity of any portion of the Bible. The defenders of the faith 
—as they esteenied themselves — were cut off from resort 
to the secular courts; but they had recourse to every other 
means for inducing the heretical critic to resign his bishop- 
ric. The archbishop and all but.one of the English bishops 
united in a “round robin” asking him to resign; and, this 
school-boy performance having failed to produce any effect, 
eleven thousand of the clergy of England and Ireland 
united in a Declaration to the effect that the Church of 
England holds that every part of the Bible is the “ Word of 
God, and that the punishments of the other world are ever- 
lasting.” 

Even this manifesto, however, failed to convince the Lord 
Bishop of Natal, signed as it was by all the ignorance and 
bigotry of the English Church, a genuine bead-roll of the 
“inferior clergy.” He continued to hold his bishopric until 
his death. Harassed to the last by his petty-minded perse- 
cutors, he defended, mildly but courageously, the rights of 
scholarship in its search for truth. He was sustained by 
the best elements in his Church. Dean Stanley, facing the 
hostile Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1880, 
said of him: “ Long after we are dead and buried, his mem- 
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ory will be treasured as that of the one missionary bishop in 
South Africa who translated the Scriptures into the lan- 
guage of the tribes to which he was sent to minister; the 
one bishop who, by his researches and by his long and 
patient investigations, has left a permanent mark upon Eng- 
lish theology; the one bishop who, assailed by scurrilous 
and unscrupulous invective unexampled in the controversy 
of this country, and almost in the history, miserable as it is, 
of religious controversy itself, continued his researches in 
a manner in which he stood quite alone, and never returned 
one word of harshness to his accusers. ... As a propagator 
of the gospel, he will be remembered long after you are all 
dead and buried.” 

Bishop Colenso has found in Rev. Sir George W. Cox, 
his intimate friend, a biographer who does not hesitate to 
speak his full mind concerning the “misrepresentation or 
evasion, shuffling, equivocation, subterfuge, or downright 
falsehood,” of which the bishop was the subject, whether 
from S. Wilberforce, the Bishop of Oxford, that “infallible 
ecclesiastic,” Bishop Gray of Capetown, or the mob of their 
clerical retainers. The biographer, receiving the Biblical 
criticism of his friend as truth now well established, vindi- 
cates at great length the rights of the English clergy, at 
home or in the colonies, to a free study of the Old and New 
Testaments. His two bulky volumes * would be improved 
by a keener discrimination of the weaker from the stronger 
points of Bishop Colenso’s position, in the light of the many 
recent studies of the Hexateuch; but, for the liberal-minded 
among the English clergy, they are a potent re-enforcement. 
Coming as they do at a time when the heresy of twenty- 
five years ago is fast changing into the orthodoxy of to-day, 
they contribute telling arguments, directly and indirectly, 
on the side of a rational criticism of the Bible. The direct 
argument is the very forcible exposition of Colenso’s views, 
given in the last three chapters of the first volume, on the 
matter, composition, and growth of the Pentateuch. Sir 


*The Life of John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. By the Rev. Sir 
George W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Rector of Scrayingham, In two volumes. London: 
W. Ridgway, 1888. 
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George W. Cox’s independent studies have afforded impor- 
tant illustrations of Colenso’s argument from other fields of 
history, and his exposition is so complete that it practically 
renders the bishop’s volumes superfluous for all but the few. 
The indirect argument is the narrative of the ecclesiastical 
persecutions of which the good bishop was the patient sub- 
ject. These could not, indeed, prove that Moses was not 
the author of the Pentateuch; but they are a sufficient ex- 
hibition of the kind of logic brought forward to show that 
he was the author. 

John William Colenso was born at St. Austell, Cornwall, 
Jan. 24, 1814. Owing to the narrow circumstances of his 
family, his struggle for an education was a hard one. He 
chose the ministry of the Church of England as more free, 
in fact, than that of the Independents. After keeping 
school-for a time, he entered as a sizar at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1832, coming out second wrangler in 
1836. Having been ordained as deacon three years later, 
he had a short experience at Harrow School as mathemati- 
cal tutor. The same work busied him fer four years at his 
college, of which he was a Fellow. In 1846, he married 
and began his clerical career at Forncett St. Mary, a small 
country village in Norfolk, possessing only three hundred 
inhabitants and a little church with a thatched roof. F. D. 
Maurice he had learned to love through his books, and we 
find him even preferring to Maurice’s works James Mar- 
tineau’s Endeavours. In the seventh year of his service at 
St. Mary’s, Colenso succeeded in freeing himself, by the 
sale of copyrights of mathematical text-books, from the 
heavy debt under which he had been laboring, and in 
the same year he accepted the bishopric of Natal. 

After dedicating a volume of sermons to Maurice, he 
sailed for South Africa, where he spent ten weeks in a visit 
of inspection of his new diocese. Of this visit he published 
an account in book form on his return. His volume showed 
that the new bishop was to be a missionary of another 
stamp from the narrow bigots with whom the unhappy 
heathen are too often afflicted by so-called Christians. He 
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recognized the good points of character in the Kafirs, their 
honesty, gratitude, and temperance; while he saw that they 
were not industrious, peaceable, or pure-minded. He per- 
ceived at once the folly of preaching a religion of terror, 
adopted the Lord’s Prayer as the best creed for the mission- 
ary, endeavored to Christianize the religious festivals of the 
natives, and rejoiced to assure the chieftains that Umku- 
lunkulu (their Almighty) and the Father God of the Eng- 
lish were one and the same. The difficult question of polyg- 
amy he settled in a sensible and humane manner by 
allowing it to continue where it was then in existence, 
taking effectual measurés for its gradual extinction. 

Returning from England with his family in 1855, he began 
a career of self-sacrificing devotion to his charge which has 
few parallels among the numerous honorable examples set 
by missionary bishops. Dr. Kuenen says of him: “If we 
bear in mind that when he arrived in Natal he had first 
to learn the Zulu language, we are astounded at what he 
effected in the course of seven years. The list of books 
written, and for the most part printed under his directions 
by the natives, is before me. It contains a grammar of the 
Zulu language, and a summary of it for beginners; a Zulu- 
English dictionary of 552 pages; selections and reading- 
books in the Zulu language; manuals of instruction for the 
natives in the English language, in geography, history, 
astronomy, ete.; the translation of the Books of Genesis, 
Exodus, Samuel, and of the entire New Testament, into the 
Zulu language.” Mr. Cox may well compare this civilizing 
work with that of Alfred the Great, “‘when he undertook 
to instruct the English people in days in which they knew 
nothing of science, nothing of philosophy, nothing of history.” 
The impression the bishop made upon his converts appears in 
the names they gave him,— Sobantu, “ father of the people,” 
and Sokululeka, “father of raising up.” When Colenso’s 
enemies spoke of him to the young catechists in 1864 as 
having gone astray greatly, and no longer believing in God 
or Christ, they at once contradicted the slander: “As to 
Sobantu, we know that he, for bis part, is a man who 
believes exceedingly.” 
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The first ecclesiastical disturbance in Natal was made in 
1858 by Dean Green, who thought to rebuke his bishop for 
false doctrine concerning the Eucharist by refusing to com- 
municate with him in his own cathedral. The Bishop of 
Capetown rebuked the contumacious dean for his officious- 
ness and disregard of ordinary Christian courtesy. But only 
three years later appeared a Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans, which showed that Bishop Colenso was now a 
just object of suspicion by those who deemed themselves 
the types of “sound faith.” He had never been an adherent 
of Calvin. “Looking at one of his own children in the 
innocence of her infancy, he asked a friend how any one 
looking on a babe could be a Calvinist”; and in the Com- 
mentary he declares: “I can no longer maintain or give 
utterance to the doctrine of the endlessness of future pun- 
ishments. I dare not dogmatize at all on the matter. I 
can only lay my hand upon my mouth, and leave it in the 
hands of the merciful and righteous Judge.” But this was 
heresy of the worst order a generation ago. Going to Eng- 
land for funds in 1862, Bishop Colenso found that Bishop 
Gray had preceded him. The Bishop of Capetown, who 
had been profoundly shocked by the Commentary, and looked 
forward with horror to the publication of the work (already 
privately printed in South Africa) which denied that Moses 
was the author of the Pentateuch, was now a bitter and 
determined adversary of the Bishop of Natal. He aroused 
the English bishops, and devised, in concert with the Bishop 
of Oxford,— Wilberforce,—a plan to “convene” Colenso, 
as his metropolitan, before a bench of bishops for his heresies. 
Colenso fortunately discovered the trap laid for him in sea- 
son, and persistently declined to acknowledge any authority 
in the bishops to try him for aught he had written, while 
always ready to confer privately with any one of them. 
This trick having failed, the bishops, after the first part of 
his work was issued, sent him a circular letter, asking him 
to resign his see. He declined to do this until he should be 
proved to be in the wrong. The bishops found denuncia- 
tion easier than argument. Instead of reasoning with him 
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on his supposed errors, they treated him from the start as 
one thoroughly heretical, who could only purge himself by 
a complete suppression of his volumes and all their argu- 
ments. When he respectfully asked to be shown in what 
respect his reasonings were unsound, the English bishops 
withdrew all fraternal recognition ; and during the next five 
years, at least, they held no communication whatever with 
the scholar whose books men of science and men of letters 
read with conviction. 

Strangest of all was the position of Maurice. Himself a 
map under extreme suspicion for heterodoxy, he was so 
carried away by unreason that he denounced Colenso in the 
most unjustifiable language iv private letters to him. The 
bishop replied with moderation, exposing the mistakes of 
his friend. But Maurice succeeded in convincing himself 
that Christianity was greatly imperilled by doubts of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch; and he imputed to 
Colenso, as well as te Niebuhr, “the accursed doctrine” 
that “God has nothing to do with nations and politics.” 
Mr. Cox is not too severe when he declares that there is not 
the slightest foundation for this charge, that the action of 
divine government was limited to individual men, by Nie- 
buhr or by Colenso. “Mr. Maurice, indeed, knew not what 
he was saying. The fact is that the denunciation of unbe- 
lief, of want of faith and want of love, was with Mr. Mau- 
rice a potent instrument of war; and he used his weapons 
somewhat recklessly.” It is a contrast which reveals very 
plainly a structural weakness in Maurice’s fine character, 
when he writes to Colenso exhorting him “to act upon the 
truth which you see, even though it does involve a very 
great sacrifice of your own will,” meaning thereby that the 
bishop was to recant, and Colenso replies: “My own will 
would have me to be a paltry, sneaking coward, who, see- 
ing the truth, would, for the sake of avoiding reproach and 
calumny of every kind,—for the sake of living comfortably 
and quietly, in honor and comparative wealth,— consent to 
suppress that ‘truth’ which I see so plainly, and leave 
brave, good men, like Davidson and others, to bear all 
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alone the burden and heat of the day. May the good 
Spirit of God not leave me to myself at any moment for 
this!” Charles Kingsley’s attitude towards the valiant 
bishop was not less to his discredit than Maurice’s. What 
he supposed to be an argument against Colenso was 
summed up, “If Moses did not write the Pentateuch, who 
did?” 

Henceforth, Bishop Colenso was to be for the rest of his 
life a living martyr (“ witness” and “sufferer”) in the 
cause of sound scholarship. His position was legally unas- 
sailable. It was beyond his enemies’ power to deprive him 
of his see; and, however disagreeable, the duty was upon 
him of vindicating the right of an English bishop to inves- 
tigate questions of Biblical criticism freely, and to publish 
the results, subject only to the verdict of scholars. The 
impulse he gave to Old Testament study and to scientific 
theology in general, both in England and in South Africa, 
was very great. The effect of his courage and persistence 


is seen in the work to-day of such men as Profs. Cheyne, 
Driver, and Robertson Smith, teaching without rebuke in 
the great universities the views for which he was perse- 
cuted. If every new truth must have its martyr, then 
Bishop Colenso was assuredly the martyr of the later Old 


Testament learning. It was persecution after the modern 
fashion, to be sure. 


“ Our cooler martyrdoms are done in types; 
And flames that shine in controversial eyes 
Burn out no brains but his who kindles them.” 


But it was not the will to persecute that was lacking on his 
opponents’ side. The spirit was willing, but the flesh and 
the mind were very weak. The imbecility of many of their 
arguments provoked the scorn of unbiassed men. “ Your 
bishops,” said Prof. Hitzig to an English gentleman, who 
had spoken of the stand they had taken,— that the hare really 
chews the cud, as the Pentateuch asserts,— “are making 
themselves the laughter of all Europe. Every Hebraist 
knows that the animal mentioned in Leviticus is really the 
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hare. The word is derived from the Arabic, and has the 
same meaning in both languages. Every physicist knows 
that it does not chew the cud.” But says the bishop, “ My 
hare has been running a pretty round, and done excellent 
service to the cause of truth”; and he quotes the club epi- 
gram :— 
“ The Bishops all have sworn to shed their blood, 

To prove ’tis true the Hare doth chew the cud. 

O Bishops, Doctors, and Divines, beware ! 

Weak is the faith that hangs upon a Hair!” 


Whatever could be done against the obnoxious critic, 
however, was done. The English bishops inhibited his 
preaching in the limits of their dioceses; the Bishop of 
Capetown went through the farce of a trial, ending in de- 
posing the Bishop of Natal from his office. The sentence 
was as invalid legally as it was arbitrary theologically, 
and Bishop Colenso disregarded it to the end. “Bishop 
Gray had sentenced and proposed to deprive a bishop, in a 
synod composed entirely of bishops, without presbyters, 
without laymen, without legal assessors,—a synod called 
together without the consent of the civil power either of 
the colony or of the mother country. This course, if not 
hindered, must involve the entire ruin of our whole eccle- 
siastical system; for it could not fail to establish an arbitrary 
tyranny.” 

The criticism of the Old Testament has advanced rapidly 
since Bishop Colenso began to publish his series of volumes, 
and the conclusions at which he arrived no longer excite a 
panic among men claiming respect as rational Christians. 
There is probably no more disgraceful chapter in the history 
of the English Church than that which records the recep- 
tion given by the bishops to the “new learning,” of which 
Colenso made himself the spokesman. It is true that his 
method was not the most persuasive. He emphasized every 
historical or chronological or scientific error or discrepancy 
in the plainest terms. He did not choose for his task the 
construction of a history of Israel which simply presupposed 
a relentless criticism of all the sources. But he set forth 
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that criticism in all its details with a plainness none could 
misunderstand. It was inevitable that, as he found no 
wholesome appreciation of his positions, he should exag- 
gerate some of them in a degree which later scholarship 
has not found tenable. In particular, his judgment on the 
author of the Books of Chronicles is too severe. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted’ with the chronicler’s principles 
of selection, or with the sources from which he drew, to 
warrant us in calling his history “a fictitious story, put to- 
gether for a special purpose.” Rather, with Bertheau and 
Robertson Smith, should we remember the freedom exercised 
by ancient copyists, and the tendency of numbers to grow 
in successive transcriptions. If we are thus mindful, we 
shall see that evidence is not forthcoming to justify charges 
of intentional distortion and invention of false statements. 
But it is remarkable that so little abatement needs to be 
made from the value of Bishop Colenso’s investigations, in 
the full light of the most recent scholarship. The qualifi- 
cation applies mainly to his historical judgments on the 
two great leaders of Israel, Moses and Joshua. That Moses 
“may have been a personage as shadowy and unhistorical as 
Eneas in the history of Rome or our own King Arthur” is 
not a statement which discriminates sufficiently between 
the very different parts played in the infancy of nations by 
these great names. Neither AZneas nor King Arthur was a 
deliverer or founder in any such sense as Moses was the 
leader of Israel out of Egypt and the first of its law-givers. 
Solon and Lycurgus are fitter names to couple with that of 
Amram’s son. The laws actually due to him are probably 
few, but they are enough to remove him from the category 
of mythical heroes like Aineas and Arthur of the Round 
Table. 

The critical judgments of Bishop Colenso on the age and 
standing of the Pentateuch are, on the other hand, trust- 
worthy in a high degree, and show little sign of weakening 
as time goes by. His biographer condenses them into this 
form, almost in the bishop’s own words: “That only a 
very small portion, if any, of the Pentateuch can have been 

5 
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composed or written by Moses or in the Mosaic age; that 
there are two or more different and self-disproving accounts 
of the Creation, Deluge, and other events or incidents in the 
Book of Genesis; that the priestly legislation of the Books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers belongs to the time of, 
or to a period subsequent to, the captivity of Babylon; that 
the Book of Deuteronomy was composed in the reign of 
Manasseh or in that of Josiah; and that the Books of the 
Chronicles were written at a time later by some centuries 
than the Babylonish exile.” Sir George W. Cox is justified 
in saying that his examination of Bishop Colenso’s pub- 
lished works is so minute and thorough in the last three 
chapters of his first volume that attentive readers will be 
placed on the same level with those who have worked their 
way patiently and laboriously through them all. This is 
not the least service rendered to the cause of scientific crit- 
icism by this voluminous biography, many pages of which 
have but slight interest for non-Anglican readers. In a 
chapter on the bishop’s antagonists, his biographer furnishes 
pointed replies to the objections made by the Bishop of Ely 
and others to Colenso’s arguments. Among the matters 
which he here refreshes is the important parallel to the leg- 
islation attributed to Moses furnished by the laws imputed 
to Servius Tullius, the early King of Rome: “ Here also 
we have a legislation drawn out with the precision of an 
English Act of Parliament, a legislation affecting directly 
the whole body of the people; and with it we have a sub- 
sequent traditional history which ignores it. Hence, after 
the closest examination, Sir Cornewall Lewis concludes that, 
whatever the Servian legislation may have been, we have of 
its details no knowledge whatever, or rather we have ample 
evidence that in its main provisions no attempt was ever 
made to carry out that legislation. Why may not that 
which took place in Italy have taken place also in Canaan?” 

Bishop Colenso returned to Natal in 1865. Dean Green, 
who seems to have been a kind of ecclesiastical bully, at- 
tempted to prevent his preaching at Maritzburg; but the 
law was on the side of the bishop. The dean afterwards 
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denounced the “ greater excommunication ” upon his bishop, 
by order of Bishop Gray, and called upon the people to 
regard and treat him as “a heathen man and a publican.” 
But in 1866 Lord Romilly confirmed Colenso’s legal stand- 
ing and his title to the income of his see. This, however, 
was small in comparison with the grants from missionary 
societies at home, which were now withheld. Bishop Gray, 
who was bent upon establishing a South African Church 
independent of the civil power, instigated the majority of 
the Natal clergy to elect Mr. Macrorie as bishop in 1869. 
Again the courts intervened to prevent the establishment 
of an Episcopal pope in Capetown. The Privy Council 
ordered that Bishop Colenso should be left undisturbed ; and 
he enjoyed comparative peace until his death, June 20, 1883. 
He did not die without giving a most emphatic contradic- 
tion in his deeds to Maurice’s baseless charge,— that he re- 
jected the notion of a divine Providence over nations. He 
stood almost alone in South Africa in his earnest efforts to 
have simple justice done to two of the native tribes. One 
was the tribe Ama-Hlubi. Its chief, Langalibalele, mistook 
a legal summons, to explain an innocent infraction of the 
law about carrying firearms, for a sentence of outlawry ; and 
his mistake led to warfare. He was captured and sentenced 
to penal servitude. Bishop Colenso became his earnest 
champion ; and, though his efforts were frustrated, the record 
of his endeavors proves him to have been the rarest kind of 
philanthropist,— one willing to alienate his own warmest 
friends in the cause of the outcast who has none to do him 
justice. 

As early as 1859, Colenso established a missionary station 
in Zululand, and became well acquainted with Cetewayo. 
When the Zulu war broke out, the bishop laid the responsi- 
bility upon Sir Bartle Frere, and exerted himself to the 
utmost to right the wrongs which had been done the Zulus. 
The colonists, of course, were on the side of the government ; 
and the bishop’s zeal for the oppressed procured him fresh 
unpopularity. But none of these things moved him. It 
was sufficient that the natives were, but for him, friendless. 
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He followed his Master without hesitation in siding with 
the oppressed. The church warden of St. Peter’s knew the 
kind of spirit that was in his bishop: “ He is a Christ-like 
man. Wherever is sorrow or trial, there he is to be found. 
While others talk and preach of Christ, he practises his life.” 
Mr. Ruskin has lately presented a large diamond to the 
English nation, to bear Colenso’s name and this inscription: 
‘In honor of his friend, the loyal and patiently adamantine 
first Bishop of Natal.” Such will be the judgment of pos- 
terity upon John William Colenso. He was a hero of a 
finer order than those who face death on the battle-field. 
“The cowardice of men in England” (the men who stood 
for religion) he found to be “something amazing,” — scarcely 
a man among all their bishops! And painful to him was 
the little love of truth for itself among those even from 
whom he had hoped most. But pure love of truth was his 
one passion. The passion cannot give to the finest mind it 
masters the knowledge of complete reality. But what it 
could give it gave to the persecuted bishop,— the compan- 
ionship of the elect, the peace of God, inspiration from on 
high. The eternal Spirit bade him smite the idol of Biblical 
infallibility, the prolific source of many a vice and many 
a crime against humanity. “In every country,” says his 
biographer, truly, “the tyranny of sacred books, as such, has 
become a curse. It is our duty to fight with it until it be 
utterly put down; and, when it has been destroyed, it will 
be seen that no combatant in this internecine conflict has 
fought with more devotion or love of truth than the Bishop 
of Natal.” The conflict is never between the Bible and 
Reason: it is always between Reason, rightly interpreting 
the Bible, on one hand, bigotry and unreason on the other. 
They who suffer in this good warfare in behalf of the ever- 
present Spirit of Truth may well refresh themselves with 
the example of the loyal and “adamantine” Bishop Colenso, 

the Sobantu who believed exceedingly. 
N. P. GiuMAN. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS AND WORSHIP. 


It is only the flippant who say that religion is something 
old-fashioned and outworn: The thoughtful realize that it 
is the most essential, the most serious, the most pervasive 
thing in the world. But a satisfactory definition of religion 
is by no means an easy matter. The old notion, which has 
still a wide vogue, was that religion consists in the recog- 
nition of a supreme God, and in love and obedience to him. 
Those who held to this idea drew a sharp line of demarca- 
tion between duties to God and duties to man. Those were 
religion: these were morality. The wiser thought of later 
times, however, is that this division is an arbitrary and arti- 
ficial one; that there are no duties to God or duties to man, 
as such. 

“ Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.” 


We are in a world surrounded and hemmed in by mys- 
tery. Our attempts to solve the problem are ever baffled, 
but they never cease. This is. a factor in religion which 
cannot be left out. There are some who fain would leave it 
out, and have no religion but morality. They err in one 
direction, as did those in the other, who insisted that duty 
to God is the main thing, and duty to man of secondary or 
trifling importance. Happy are those who perceive that re- 
ligion consists of both righteousness and worship; and by 
worship we mean the aspiration of the soul,—its upward 
look,— the sense of wonder and awe and mystery that fills _ 
our hearts in contemplating the Power which is revealed in 
the sum total of objective nature and in the love and ten- 
derness of the human heart. It comes, this feeling of wor- 
ship, when we look into the dear faces of those we love, 
when we commune with the poets who are our best friends, 
with the manifold and ever-varying beauty and glory of the 
revolving year, with every high and generous thought, with 
every true and noble deed. Both those who make religion 
something separate and distinct from morality and those 
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who contend that morality is the whole of religion are at 
fault. “Ethics thought out,” it has been well said, “is re- 
ligious thought; ethics felt out is religious feeling; ethics 
lived out is religious life.” 

Men and women of liberal spirit do not need, of course, 
to be told that the Church, as it has been or as it is to be, 
is no supernatural or superhuman institution. It is as nat- 
ural and as human as the State, or society, or the edifices 
of wood or stone in which the congregations of men and 
women that make up the various Churches meet. It has 
been evolved, just as all the other good things that com- 
prise the sum of civilization have been evolved, by the out- 
reaching and upreaching of human nature. The history of 
the Church (or rather of the churches) has been to a large 
extent marred and disfigured by hostility, hatred, jealousy, 
and animosity. Churches have been striving to make men 
think alike. Here was one fundamental error... Their pur- 
pose should have been to achieve, not unity of belief, but 
unity of spirit. To make men and women think alike on 
speculative questions is an impossibility. To induce them 
to work together in a common purpose to establish a king- 
dom of righteousness, truth, love, and justice,—this is no 
idle or visionary scheme. It is, indeed, one which well 
might have stirred the most devoted and faithful endeavors 
of those who have wasted their substance in the attempt to 
build up Churches in which right belief has been insisted 
upon as the one thing indispensable. 

Another cardinal error in the orthodox Christian churches, 
both past and present, has been that they made this glorious 
kingdom of heaven on earth merely a side issue, their chief 
object being to secure an eternity of bliss in another sphere 
of being. But religion is no longer a matter that concerns 
itself wholly or chiefly with the future. It is seen to take 
hold with real and vital energy upon every part and phase 
and circumstance of the life that now is. ‘One world at a 
time ” is a wise and wholesome saying. Whatever the fut- 
ure may disclose to us when we turn the key that opens the 
door everlastingly shut to mortal vision, we do know that 
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there is a better or a worse for each one of our individual 
lives, and that we can bring those lives more and more 
into harmony with an ideal that ever lures us towards a per- 
fection unattainable, doubtless, by ourselves, but made more 
easy of attainment for those who shall come after us by our 
truthfulness and fidelity. Differ as we may as to our con- 
ception of a “ Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness,” do we not know that there is in ourselves a power 
that makes for righteousness? It is this power that is to 
regenerate society, if that happy consummation is ever to be 
reached. 

To many ears, the name “ Ethical Culture Society” has a 
not altogether welcome sound; but the thing it stands for 
is very palpable and vital, and its work has been gone about 
in a hearty and whole-souled fashion. For a better under- 
standing of it, and for convenience in comparing its aim and 
work with that of the Christian churches, we copy here a 
few of its fundamental positions, as stated in the by-laws of 
the New York Ethical Society, the parent organization : — 


“The integrity and consistency of life in all its parts is the noblest 
good, and its achievement the supreme duty of buman existence.” 

“ Insincerity, while it is justly condemned in every circumstance, de- 
serves the severest reprobation when permitted to enter the fundamen- 
tal questions that give direction to the character and determine the 
moral welfare of men.” 

“The forms of dogmatic belief, as currently taught, have ceased to 
satisfy our highest needs; they obstruct the free development of mind 
aud heart ; and to ema: cipate ourselves from so grievous a thraldom is 
at once a stern obligation and a privilege.” 

“ We recognize in the great truths of man’s moral nature the essen- 
tial safeguard of life, the source of nobleness in effort, of power in action, 
and of forti'ude in affliction.” 

“No subscription or assent to any formula of faith, belief, or creed 
shall be required as a qualification for membership.” 

“ The object of the society will be mutual improvement in religious 
knowledge and the furtherance of religious opinion, which shall be in 
part accomplished by a system of weekly lectures, in which the princi- 
ples of ethics shall be developed, propagated, and advanced among 
adults, aud in part by the establishment of a school or schools wherein a 
course of moral instruction shall be supplied for the young.” 
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Now, wherein does this Society differ from a church as 
commonly defined —a company of men and women united 
for mutual helpfulness and for the furtherance of the moral 
and spiritual well-being of the community? It is, indeed, 
hard to perceive any difference at all save a difference of 
name, unless the difference lies in the meaning attached to 
the word “religion.” It matters not much, however, about 
the name: the religious society of the future may or may 
not call itself a church, and we need not care whether it 
does or not. 

But the so-called ethical movement cannot be fairly judged 
from the principles alone upon which it is based. One must 
look at the utterances of its exponents and the practical 
results of its works, and see whether or not it is meeting in 
any degree the demand which men of independent ways of 
thinking are making at the present time. Of these prac- 
tical results it is hardly necessary to speak in detail here. 
What the free kindergarten and the workingmen’s school 
in New York City are doing is well known, and speaks for 
itself. They have undertaken the solution of one of the 
fundamental problems of civilization — the problem of igno- 
rance—in a way so hearty and energetic as to shame our 
feeble and far-away efforts to convert the inhabitants of 
heathen lands, while ignorance, with its long train of crime 
and misery, is crying close at hand for help, and crying, 
alas! in vain. There is, undeniably, some good ground for 
the feeling that churches should not engage in practical 
work of this sort; should not themselves undertake schemes 
of charity and philanthropy save indirectly, but leave these 
things to the community at large. Ecclesiastical charity, 
as generally exercised in the past, has doubtless been a 
fruitful source of evil by its strong tendency to foster pro- 
fessional mendicancy. But the educational and charitable 
work we speak of has been taken in hand in such a wise 
and whole-souled fashion as ought to convince even the 
most skeptical that great good may come from direct efforts 
of this kind on the part of churches filled with the true 
spirit of humanity. 


- 
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Again, as to the foundation principles of all religious 
systems : *— 


“Tt is the moral idea which has been the life, the soul, the inspira- 
tion of all the great religious teachers of the past; and it is upon that 
idea — the exhaustless fount of all true religious earnestness — that the 
ethical movement rests.” 

“We believe that by working earnestly on this basis ... we may be 
brought into that true living unity with ourselves and with the great 
throbbing life of the universe which is the very soul of religion.” 

“In the place of the worship of a person, we would teach consecration 
to principle. Instead of resting religion upon what is claimed to be a 
supernatural revelation at one period of human history, we would rest it 
upon that inexorable law of righteousness which ... is equally present 
and imperative to all persons, at all times, and in all places.” 

“Our chief thoughts and interests should be in the active, living pres- 
ent. To make the Here and the Now as perfect as possible should be 
our goal.” 

“ We look for human character to be transformed and the world to be 
bettered, not by any sudden miraculous power, but through the toilsome 
avenues of practical activity, through the trying lessons of moral ex- 
perience.” 

“Not only do we believe that a religion is possible for those who 
have abandoned the Christian faith, but a religion that can move the 
world. The one essential element in all religions is the belief that there 
is a power in the world which makes for righteousness. Now, the pre- 
cise point wherein we differ from all who have preceded us is that we 
are confident that a belief in a supreme law of righteousness will grow 
out of our own righteous action; that out of our own moral experience 
must grow the conviction in a world-wide moral order; that when we 
have recognized the excellency of virtue, and its supreme authority over 
our own souls, we shall believe with an unshakable faith that its author- 
ity is regnant over the very suns and stars. And this is religion,—to 
believe in the final victory of the good; to believe that the problems of 
the world will eventually be solved in terms of moral law.” 


We offer no special plea for Ethical Culture; but here, 
surely, is a religion capable of rousing men to noblest en- 
deavor and loftiest attainment. The mistake of this school 
lies in minimizing the relation of humanity to the overshad- 
owing and all-embosoming World-mystery. It seeks to put 


*The quotations here are from The Ethical Movement, three addresses before 
the Free Religious Association, by Messrs. W. M. Salter, W. L. Sheldon, and 8. B. 
Weston. 
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into the dim background the sense of- awe, wonder, and 
worship, which will not down, which constitutes an essential 
and inseparable factor in any religious scheme or system 
that is to satisfy the deepest needs and holiest aspirations of 
the soul. This is the radiant background against which are 
to be set our unceasing endeavors towards the attainment 
of moral perfection in ourselves and in our fellows. 

From Emerson the religion of ethics derives amplest sup- 
port. “The progress of religion,” he says, “is steadily to 
its identity with morals.” “The commanding fact, which 
I never do not see, is the sufficiency of the moral sentiment.” 
“ The moral is the measure of health.” “Ethics are thought 
not to satisfy affection, but all the religion we have is the 
ethics of one or another holy person.” ‘“ There will be a 
new church founded on moral science, at first cold and 
naked,— a babe in a manger again, the algebra and mathe- 
matics of ethical law, the church of men to come, without 
shawms or psaltery or sackbut ; but it will have heaven and 
earth for its beams and rafters, science for symbol and illus- 
tration. It will fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, 
poetry.” “I look for a new Teacher that shall... see the 
identity of the law of gravitation with purity of heart, and 
shall show that the Ought, that Duty, is one with Science, 
with Beauty, and with Joy.” Still, Emerson saw clearly that 
the religion of ethics is not exclusive of the sentiment of 
worship. In another place, he says: “ My belief [is] that 
the Author of Nature has not left himself without a witness 
in any sane mind; that the moral sentiment speaks to every 
man the law after which the universe was made; that we 
find parity, identity of design, through Nature, and benefit 
to be the uniform aim ; that there is a force always at work 
to make the best better and the worst good.” 

Socially, the church serves an important purpose, though 
this is merely incidental to the true service it should render. 
The chief end of any church that really is worth while is 
to teach men and women to help themselves and to help 
others in the direction of right living. Let us have no holi- 
day or picnic church. If prayer or praise or ritual be help- 
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ful to any, those who need them not shall raise no word of 
protest. Music, it may be said, seems a natural expression 
of the emotions, and can hardly be left out, when the wor- 
ship-side of religion is in process of cultivation and develop- 
ment. We want a church that shall be a fountain of genu- 
ine inspiration, of practical benefit, of hearty furtherance 
in the line of our ideals. It must furnish more stimulus 
and spiritual uplifting, or it will speedily prove itself not 
worth while. The preacher should be an unqualified moral 
force. He should inspire moral impulses in his hearers, and 
fill their souls with a passion that will not be satisfied with 
anything less than the highest possible good in life. The 
pulpit must be unshackled. It must voice the needs of the 
poor and oppressed, and denounce evil wherever this dis- 
plays itself. The churches should no longer seek exemption 
from taxation on the ground that they serve a useful pur- 
pose as a supplement to the police force, or a standing wit- 
ness to law and order. And it would be well if some 
arrangement could be made whereby costly church edifices 
might not be kept closed six days in every week. The 
return upon the investment is, it may well be feared, in the 
majority of cases, amazingly inadequate. 

A discussion of this question would be quite incomplete 
without some consideration of the possible future of an insti- 
tution so venerable and so undeniably useful. Every insti- 
tution which society has organized in its slow and painful 
struggle after the higher and the better is in process of evo- 
lution; that is, it puts forth slowly, like a flower-bud, the 
potential forms wrapped up in it. What is that evolution 
likely to lead to? What isthe Church, what is the religion, 
of the future to be? Probably, it will not call itself by any 
of the names now in use to designate sects or divisions. 
These names will “have their day, and cease to be”; but 
the thing they signify is more than they. All words are 
but symbols, and the symbols which men employ to repre- 
sent things change with men’s fluctuating thought. Let us 
have a care not to pronounce an unalterable shibboleth. As 
our holiest and highest symbol, we reverently utter the name 
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“God.” There are those to whom any symbol is totally 
inadequate to express the stupendous Something which un- 
derlies and enfolds everything that is in the whole wide uni- 
verse, which is as vitally in the tiniest grain of sand as in 
the hugest sun that gems the midnight sky, which is equally 
present in the sparrow’s fall and in the poet’s most inspir- 
ing thought. But both will have the same right to fellow- 
ship in that Church, of whatever name, which the future 
shall unfold to the widening sympathies and the greatening 
thoughts of the generations that are to be. Architecture, 
music, flowers, rich furnishings, whatever tends to soothe 
the soul and lift up the heart and incite to true worship,— 
all these will have their place therein; but their place will 
not be the chief place. They will be properly subordinated 
to the real and living purpose. The Church of the future 
will have much to say about duty, about justice, about right 
living, about loving fellow-service, about sympathy, about 
helpfulness between man and man. It may or may not say 
“God” or in set form pray to God, but it can never forget 
that behind and beneath all phenomena is a Life and a 
Power adequate to produce und preserve all that is; and, in 
the presence of this, it will be filled with wonder, admira- 
tion, and awe, with delight and thanksgiving. 

And what as to that other question, which many think 
indispensable to any religion whatever,—the question of 
personal, conscious continuance when life on the earth is 
ended? Unless there be some disclosure, for which we have 
no present reason to hope, the Church which the future 
holds in its bosom cannot but reverently lay its finger on its 
lips, and answer, “ We do not know.” 


“It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles.” 


“Of immortality,” says Emerson, “the soul, when well 
employed, is incurious. It is so well that it is sure it will be 
well. It asks no questions of the Supreme Power.... ’Tis 
a highér thing to confide that, if it is best we should live, 
we shall live. ‘Tis higher to have this conviction than to 
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have the lease of indefinite centuries and millenniums and 
wons. Higher than the question of our duration is the ques- 
tion of our deserving.” This is the fitting attitude for men 
of rational mind and rational faith. There is so much 
which we do know that it is not worth while to vex our 


souls greatly about what is unquestionably beyond our reach. 
A recent writer has said : — 


“The hour is coming when men’s holy Church 
Shall melt away ia ever-widening walls, 
And be for all mankind; and in its place 
A mightier Church shall come, whose covenant word 
Shall be the deeds of love. Not Credo then,— 
Amo shall be the password through its gates. 
Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
‘ Believest thou?’ but ‘ Lovest thou?’ till all 
Shall answer at God's altar, ‘ Lord, I love.’ 
For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer, but Love, 
Great Love alone, is captain of the soul.” 


It is clear that a great work remains for the Church to 
do. Differ as they may on speculative questions, all true 
hearts are agreed that life is worth living, and that the 
imperative voice of Duty calls them to make their lives as 
full and complete and perfect as may be. When that per- 
fected society arrives which a multitude of earnest souls 
are striving to help on, it will be 


“as easy then for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies*to be blue,” 


since that will indeed be “the natural way of living.” To 
bring about this happy consummation is no holiday mission, 
but a purpose to be compassed only by sturdy work, by 
undaunted zeal, by unwavering fidelity. The church whose 
corner-stone we would seek to lay must be 


“ Built of tears and sacred flames 
And virtue reaching to its aims ; 
Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing.” 


A. Emrerson PALMER. 
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THE CORNER-STONE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


When Paul went to Athens and preached “ Jesus and the 
resurrection,” did he mean to offer an argument for Christi- 
anity, of which the premise is the historical fact of the res- 
urrection of Jesus? To this question the Christian Church 
with substantial unanimity has answered, Yes. But the 
argument attributed to Paul is really so unsatisfactory 
that it probably does more to-day to weaken faith than to 
strengthen it. And, further, it diverts attention from that 
which was to Paul the real ground of his faith; namely, 
“the Witness of the Spirit,” or the evidence which we find 
in our higher life of heart and soul for the great truths of 
religion,— an evidence which is just as conclusive to-day as 
it was in the Apostle’s time. 

To point out Paul’s real meaning not only does justice 
to the man, but does justice to Christianity. It is a grave 
calamity that the great truths of our religion should be so 
misinterpreted as to lose all their spiritual, self-evidencing 
force. 

What, then, did Paul really mean by his doctrine of the 
resurrection of Jesus? And what is the essential truth that 
sustained the faith of the Apostle, and has been transmitted 
from generation to generation of Christian believers, and, as 
long as the human race shall dwell on this earth, will be 
the corner-stone of their faith in Christianity and the Im- 
mortal Life? 

To understand Paul's meaning, we must first observe that 
to him the resurrection of Jesus was significant not so 
much of Immortality in another world as of Victory in this 
world. “Jesus and the resurrection” meant precisely what 
Paul affirmed at the close of this same discourse on Mars’ 
hill; namely, that God “ will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by this man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath 
given assurance in that He hath raised him from the dead ” 
(Acts xvii. 81). The essential truth of it was what Jesus 
himself affirmed in saying, “The word that I have spoken 
shall judge in the last day” (John xii. 48). It meant that 
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the religion of Jesus should become the dominant power 
in this world, before which the Divine Providence should 
call all nations to judgment, until that religion should be 
enthroned as the supreme law in all human hearts. This 
would be the great Victory of Jesus; and this conviction 
of the final victory of his truth was an essential part of 
Christian faith. It meant that this holy ideal of humility 
and self-sacrifice, this enthusiastic feeling of universal broth- 
erhood, this new faith in human nature as always capable 
of Christ-likeness, this new sense of nearness to a Fatherly 
God which swept away all reliance on rituals and priest- 
hoods, and this new life of “ righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Spirit,”— that all this, which is really the vital 
truth of Christianity, is destined to spread from heart to 
heart till it redeems the world. 

And then we must further observe that the resurrection 
of Jesus had this meaning to Paul, because it seemed to him 
to be a necessary condition of the final victory of Christian 
truth. That is a fact without which this final victory would 
be impossible, and the success of Christianity up to that 
time was inexplicable ; for the rational explanation of Chris- 
tianity then commonly believed, which Paul accepted as an 
explanation of his own spiritual experience, involved a be- 
lief in the resurrection of Jesus. But this explanation was 
utterly unreal, being based on false astronomical notions , 
and if Paul had not attempted to rationalize, but could have 
simply accepted the testimony of his own higher life to the 
divineness of Christian truth,— that testimony to which 
Jesus always appealed,— he would not have entangled his 
profound religious insights with the fancies of a Rabbinical 
rationalism, and completely obscured for many generations 
the real meaning of his glorious faith, and misled the Chris- 
tian Church into endless bogs and quicksands of absurdity. 

But perhaps this was inevitable. A teacher must use the 
language of his time. His great thoughts will be unintelli- 
gible unless they are set forth in forms that are vivid and 
natural to his contemporaries, because shaped out of the 
popular notions of the age. Paul was, indeed, “inspired,” 
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in the Christian sense of the word. He was filled with a di- 
vine enthusiasm, and was wonderfully enlightened about 
the truths of the spiritual life; but inspiration does not 
teach astronomy. The saint may be marvellously wise with 
regard to spiritual laws; but his saintliness teaches him 
nothing about physical laws, and never protects him from 
the erroneous notions of his time about the visible universe. 
And, if he attempts to rationalize about his spiritual expe- 
rience, these notions which he blends with the facts of his 
spiritual experience in the attempt to frame a rational 
theory are the “ hay” and “stubble ” which sooner or later 
the fire devours. 

We are familiar with the astronomical notions of that 
time,— a heaven above the blue dome and a shadowy spirit- 
world beneath the flat earth. The vivid feeling of human 
sinfulness, which was characteristic of Hebrew piety, doomed 
all the race to the underworld, except Enoch and Elijah; 
and the hope of mankind lay in the coming of some holy soul 
among the sons of men, who should be so strong in his holi- 
ness that he could not be held of death, but would rend its 
bars asunder, and deliver the souls of patriarchs and proph- 
ets and all faithful ones, and give to his followers on earth 
such a power of holy life that they would follow him di- 
rectly to the skies. 

Now, the disciples were satisfied that Jesus had not been 
translated at death, like Enoch and Elijah, but that his 
body had been laid in Joseph’s tomb and his ghost or dis- 
embodied soul had gone into the shadowy world beneath. 
Yet, if he were indeed the Prince of Life, as they fervently 
believed, he could not remain in that underworld. Visions 
and rumors of visions soon gave them assurance that he had 
triumphed over the powers of death. But to many of the 
disciples these visions never appeared; and the rumors of 
them were only hearsay evidence, as they are to us, becom- 
ing dimmer now and more uncertain with the lapse of cen- 
turies. By such evidence, the enthusiastic faith of the 
Early Church could not have been long sustained. The 
further they were removed from the original witnesses, the 
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fainter would be their assurance that Christ was indeed 
risen. But a new evidence was soon supplied, which cor- 
roborated the legends of the resurrection, and quickly, in 
fact, replaced them as the real ground of faith,— namely, 
the Witness of the Spirit ; for this was sure and immediate, 
and might be equally clear and convincing to every disciple. 
It was the awakening of a New Life of religious enthusi- 
asm, expressing itself in fervent courage and hope, in warm 
brotherly affections among the disciples, and in works of 
mercy and charity. The temporary depression caused by 
the tragedy on Calvary had been swept away by the con- 
viction that Jesus had been seen, arisen from the underworld. 
As the days and weeks passed by, the memories of their 
Teacher’s gracious words and holy deeds began to pervade 
their hearts, as his personal influence never had done during 
the years of his ministry on earth. Their new enthusiasm of 
hope and courage made them far more sensitive now to relig- 
ious impressions than they had formerly been. It was a gen- 
uine religious revival, an inbreathing of a new and holy life, 
—a “life hid with Christ in God.” With tender reverence 
they repeated to one another the wonderful words that the 
Master had spoken; they healed the sick, as he had done; 
they proclaimed that the day of redemption for Israel was 
at hand. Superstitions and illusions, indeed, were mingled 
with this enthusiasm, and the legends that come down 
to us are fanciful in some respects; but that there was a 
wonderful spiritual uplifting, and that the influence of Jesus 
at last bore fruit, as he had predicted in his words about the 
coming of the Spirit, there can be no doubt. 

The holy enthusiasm rapidly spread. Three thousand at 
one time and five thousand at another time became disciples. 
At last, the persecutor Saul was swept under its influence. 
Long did he resist it in his bigoted prejudice, “ kicking 
against the goad”; but the holy lives of these disciples, 
their radiant faces, their deeds of charity, their brotherly 
love, their enthusiasm of faith and hope, were constantly 
appealing to the better man within him. The recollection 
of the sainted Stephen, crushed by the cruel stones while 


7 
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his hands were upraised to heaven and an unearthly light 
of peace and joy illuminated his face, tortured Saul’s con- 
science with restless remorse for his own share in this 
crime; and the tender traditions of what Jesus himself had 
said and done touched him at times profoundly with mis- 
givings, lest he might be really persecuting the chosen of 
God. At last, on the road to Damascus, in some mysterious 
experience, this long, agonizing struggle ended in a wonder- 
ful conversion. From Ananias he received instruction that 
made his new life clear and fervent; and he was “filled 
with the Holy Ghost.”. And from that time, “when,” as 
he says, “it pleased God to reveal His Son in me,” this rev- 
elation to his heart and soul of the divine holiness and power 
of Christian faith was the great premise on which he rested 
his own conviction that the truth and spirit of Jesus were 
divinely destined to conquer the world. 

In brief, his argument was this. This startling fact of the 
rapid spread through thousands of souls of the same divine 
enthusiasm that had glorified the life of Jesus was inexpli- 
cable, if the soul of Jesus were still slumbering in the 
shadowy underworld and the radiant power of his holy faith 
and love had been quenched in the chill of the grave. Evi- 
dently, as the disciples thought, some change had taken 
place in the mysterious world above, some intercession had 
been made, or some new channel of divine grace had been 
opened, which would account for this wonderful outpour- 
ing; and they could attribute this to nothing else than the 
victory of Jesus over the powers of the underworld, his 
triumphant resurrection, and his ascension to the world of 
glory. “Being by the right hand of God exalted, and hav- 
ing received of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
he hath shed forth this which ye now see and hear.” 

This belief, we must remember, was shared by Peter and 
all the other disciples. But it was a more important belief 
to Paul than to many others, because he had never seen 
Jesus in the flesh; and his own vision of the risen Master 
was only a revelation within his own soul. It is from this 
“ Witness of the Spirit,” therefore, that he constantly argues. 
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In the familiar passage, “ If the dead are not raised, neither 
hath Christ been raised; and, if Christ hath not been 
raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins,” the com- 
mon interpretation completely reverses the argument of 
Paul, and darkens his meaning. He is replying to those 
who “say that there is no resurrection of the dead”; and 
he argues that, since Jesus has arisen from the underworld, 
the denial of the possibility of any resurrection is proved 
false. And we know, he further argues, that Jesus has arisen, 
because he has manifested himself as a divine power coming 
down from the skies into our own souls; for, if Jesus never 
rose, then “your faith” — that is, this new spiritual life — 
is inexplicable, and must be an illusion; ye are not yet 
really redeemed from your sins into holiness, but are living 
as in a dream. Paul thus first argues, not from the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection, but to that fact; and then from this 
fact he further argues, not for immortality, which, as “a 
Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee,” he already believed in, 
but for the deliverance of faithful souls from the shadowy, 
slumberous underworld, and for the holiness of Jesus, by 
which this deliverance has been effected. In the sentence 
just quoted, he puts his premise last for rhetorical effect ; 
but the passage about the subjection of all things to the 
Son, until “the Son also shall be subject unto Him that did 
put all things under him, that God may be all in all,” states 
the conclusion of the whole argument. 

The premise in Paul’s argument, then, is the fact of per- 
sonal consciousness that the disciples are no longer “in 
their sins”; that is, that they have passed through a spir- 
itual renewal,. received a holy enthusiasm, become different 
men and women from what they were in former years, ap- 
prehended spiritual truth to which before they had been 
utterly blind, and gained a vivid assurance of the Fatherly 
Love of God and the Immortal Blessedness. And his con. 
clusion is that this holy enthusiasm, this renewed life, is to 
pervade all hearts at last, and create on earth the true King- 
dom of God, which is “ righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Spirit.” 
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Between this premise and this conclusion, however, Paul 
elaborates a logical chain, of which one link was the resur. © 
rection of Jesus. But we to-day can see that his conclusion 
is immediately involved in his premise, and that there is no 
need of labored argument to bring them together. That 
such argument is needed was Paul’s illusion, the evidence 
of imperfect spiritual vision wherein he falls far below his 
Master. For the spiritual logic, which finds in all truth and 
love the sure pledge of their final triumph over all error and 
evil, was perfectly clear to the eye of Jesus. But Paul tried 
to fill the imagined gap with rationalist logic, and under- 
took to account for and explain Christianity by rational 
processes in the moulds of certain preconceptions and preju- 
dices; and thus he fitted in between his spiritual expe- 
rience and his faith in the final victory of Christianity a 
system of rationalism, which is all “hay and stubble.” His 
marvellous spiritual enthusiasm and wisdom gave authority 
to all his words. But, to the present time, it has been the 
rationalism of Paul — that is, his appeal to the mere arguing 
faculty — that has passed for true Christianity rather than 
his profound spiritual insights, his sympathy with the spirit 
of Jesus, and his glorious enthusiasm of “faith and hope and 
love.” It was this Rabbinical rationalism, the purely human 
and uninspired part of the man, that in later times revived 
the intolerant spirit of the Saul who was “breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter” on the way to Damascus, and 
in many centuries led to hideous persecutions of those who 
have really been the true disciples of the Christian faith of 
Paul. And the doctrinal Christianity generally held to-day 
is, in the main, a system of rationalism, handed down from 
the ignorance and dulness of the first Christian age, resting 
really upon absurd astronomical notions which modern sci- 
ence has utterly discredited, and justifying itself by a literal 
and often curiously inaccurate interpretation of New Testa- 
ment phrases, which have no more connection with the 
essential truth of Christianity and its ever-widening vic- 
tories than the dry and hollow cocoon is essential to the 
present life of the gloriously winged butterfly that once 
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made this cocoon its cradle, but, if it had stayed there too 
long, would have found this its grave. 

A new astronomy has swept away all these crude notions 
of earth and heaven and the underworld; and with them 
much has vanished that once seemed essential to faith. We 
are no longer perplexed to explain, as Paul was, how the 
life and truth of Jesus can be a victorious power in this 
world, unless he himself has escaped from the prison-house 
below by conquering the powers of the underworld and 
rising triumphant. On the other hand, we believe to-day 
that Jesus “rose” when his gracious spirit passed from the 
crucified body into his Father’s care. He may have reap- 
peared in some “spiritual body,” or some mysterious revela- 
tion to an inner sense, drawn back to earth by his tender, 
pitying love, and bringing cheer and comfort to the broken- 
hearted disciples. But he did not need to break the bars of 
a prison-house of souls, and reanimate the crucified body, 
and issue forth from Joseph’s tomb, and ascend to the skies, 
to open a new channel of grace and power. He did not 
need to do this simply because he had never descended into 
the imaginary Hades. His bodily resurrection, therefore, 
was not at all necessary as a condition of the success and 
final triumph of Christianity or as a proof that Immortality 
— which, we must remember, was in itself no new doctrine 
then — should be not a miserable slumber in the shadowy 
depths of the underworld, but a glorious rising into ever- 
lasting progress and joy. 

These notions, therefore, were erroneous; and yet they 
were providential. The historical study of religion im- 
presses no truth more constantly than this: that in every 
age religion must take to itself a body that is adapted to 
the needs of the age, and must speak its everlasting gospel 
in the dialect of the time, and can be developed and trans- 
mitted as an ever-growing power in the world only as it is 
indistinguishably blended for a while with popular miscon- 
ceptions, and through them gains entrance to men’s hearts 
and souls as a new inspiration of holy thought and purpose. 
In a certain sense, as Martineau has said, “ the superstitions 
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of one age may become the truth and guidance of all 
others.” ; 

Therefore, though we discard the rationalism of Paul and 
the modified forms of it which the Christian Church has de- 
rived from him, we cannot help respecting them as provi- 
dential expressions of Christian truth. But it is very dif- 
ferent with the modern rationalism, which has the merit, 
indeed, of harmonizing with our present scientific and philo- 
sophic notions, but often betrays the fatal defect of having 
lost the vision of the higher truths which Christianity offers 
to the world. And we therefore feel more hopeful of good 
from the most superstitious Orthodoxy that still glows with 
the Christian enthusiasm. 

The belief that Jesus was the Christ, as held by the first 
disciples, implied all this rationalizing explanation that he 
had risen from the underworld after proving his divine 
power by vanquishing the hosts of darkness and rending its 
bars. He was, says Paul, “declared to be the Son of God 
by the resurrection from the dead.” The disciples naturally 
associated the New Life with the name of Jesus because it 
had been first clearly manifested in him; but they also 
affirmed enthusiastically that this New Life is itself the 
present Jesus, divinely commissioned to be the King of the 
coming ages. Yet the sole importance of the belief. that 
Jesus is the Christ was really the fact that it had come to 
stand for their conviction of the reality and divineness of this 
New Life. Without this conviction, all their rationalistic 
explanations and the belief itself would have been-as mean- 
ingless and vanishing as the Rabbinic and Gnostic rational- 
isms of that time. As these explanations become gradually 
discredited, the original meaning of many New Testament 
phrases, such as those of the Christhood and the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, must largely fade away, and the phrases them- 
selves remain merely venerable symbols of the essential 
truths of Christianity. And the argument of Paul, when 
divested of the fanciful rationalism in which he clothed it, 
is seen to be only a repetition of that saying of Jesus, — 
simple words, indeed, but marvellously wise and deep,— “ If 
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any man is willing to do His will, he shall know whether 
the teaching be of God.” For religious truth must be 
learned and verified not by rationalist explanations, but 
“through and by life.” * Mere “reason,” in the sense either 
of the arguing faculty or of the intuition of first principles, 
though authoritative as a critic within the range of its own 
clear vision, cannot discover or verify the truths of “the 
Spirit.” “The meaning, the value, the truth of life can be 
gained only by an actual performance of its duties.” The 
higher the life ascends, the clearer and broader its vision. 
Down in the misty valleys, one may reason forever and really 
learn nothing; but a single glance from the mountain top 
will tell him what he can never see below. Christianity is 
its own evidence to the faithful soul; and he who has re- 
ceived into his heart the enthusiasm of Jesus is thereby “ in- 
spired.” Unselfish love imparts a holy wisdom. He who 
lives in the spirit of Christ knows infallibly that this spirit 
is “the Holy Spirit,” “the fulness of the Godhead”; for it 
tells him the hidden meaning of all the mysteries of life 
and death, and his faith in it is surer than anything else in 
heaven or earth. 

‘The corner-stone of Christianity, then, is not the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus in Judea, but the rising of his spirit here and 
now in the new life of love and trust, which is truly God- 
with-us. 


CHARLES A. ALLEN. 





*From The Appeal to Life, by Rev. T. T. Munger. 





Freedom and Half-Freedom. 


FREEDOM AND HALF-FREEDOM. 
THE MoGLYNN INCIDENT. 


Nore.—In 1866, Dr. Edward McGlynn was made pastor of St. 
Stephen’s, the largest parish in New York City. He always indorsed 
public, and would never establish parochial, schools; herein originating, 
it is said, the ecclesiastical suspicions. In 1882, at the great Davitt 
meeting in New York, McGlynn gave radical expression to his land 
views. The Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda wrote in August condemn- 
ing McGlynn, and in September ordering his suspension. Cardinal 
McCloskey, while not suspending the priest, secured from him a prom- 
ise to deliver no more Irish speeches. Consequently, October brought 
a third letter, expressive of gratification. But this was not the end. 
In May, 1883, complaint was made from Rome that McGlynn had not 
kept his promise. This year, the cardinal suggested that McGlynn take 
a vacation trip to Rome, there to make his position clear; but McGlynn 
declined, though promising to attend no more meetings, even if for 
charitable purposes. October, 1883, Simeoni said to Corrigan, in Rome, 
that McGlynn’s retraction was not satisfactory. 

Henry George was nominated for mayor of New York City in 1886. 
In August of that year, the archbishop wrote the priest in disapproval 
of political participation. But McGlynn espoused George. The great 
Chickering Hall meeting was held October 1. Corrigan had written on 
the 29th, forbidding McGlynn’s attendance; but, in despite of protest, 
the latter was present and spoke. George had visited Corrigan previ- 
ously, and had been reminded by him of McGlynn’s attitude of opposi- 
tion towards “the teachings of the Catholic Church,” and his violation 
of promise, though, as to this latter, the accused repeated that his reser- 
vation was intended only to apply to Irish affairs. October 2, McGlynn 
was suspended for two weeks. He made no more speeches in this 
contest. For having assailed “the doctrines of Pope Leo XIII.” in 
some public deliverance, as Corrigan charges, and refusing to correct, 
McGlynn was suspended for the rest of the year. December 4, the 
Propaganda cabled an order to McGlynn to repair to Rome. December 
20, McGlynn negatived the summons, and restated his faith as to the 
land, which caused his censure to be prolonged. McGlynn heard from 
Simeoni direct early in January, 1887, and once more refused the order, 
urging the old reasons as to health, family cares, etc. On the 16th, Si- 
meoni cabled again, demanded retraction of land theories in writing, and 
directed Corrigan to exert his authority at discretion. The 17th brought 
still another summons,—this calling him “instantly.” January 21, Arch- 
bishop Jacobini, the papal secretary, cabled: “For prudential reasons, 
the Propaganda has hitherto postponed action in the case of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. The sovereign pontiff has now taken the matter in his own 
hands.” May 22, Cardinal Simeoni’s letter of the 4th was received. 
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It complained of “those things which through your fault you have com- 
mitted against the authority of the Archbishop of New York,” as also of 
McGlynn’s neglect to obey the calls for presence at Rome, and concluded 
with a final summons, allowing forty (40) days from the arrival of letter. 
This time expired July 3, when McGlynn received notice of excommuni- 
eation. Public announcement of the event was made July 8. 

In such a sketch, the intricacies of the case can scarcely be stated. 
Whether from disobedience towards the “machine,” as somes of them 
claim, or on the score of the intrinsic sin of the doctrine of land nation- 
alization or from mixed reasons, it is certain that McGlynn’s removal is 
the outgrowth of his resistance to qualifiable papal powers. The turn 
things seem at last to be taking in Ireland is strikingly analogous. 
McGlynn protests that he never absolutely refused to go to Rome, that 
he was misunderstood in his promises to observe quiet, that the pope 
has not ez cathedré condemned the land doctrines. But all this is aside 
from the probable issues we are to consider. 


A discussion of the McGlynn episode, if it involved McGlynn 
alone, would be of no importance whatever. Indeed, the manner 
of his recent split from Mr. George in New York is in itself suffi- 
cient to indicate hjs possession of the very priestly intolerance 
which he claims as the adequate excuse for his protest against 
Rome, and neutralizes the just credit which he might otherwise 
claim. But it happens that the controversy, which started upon 
his deposition, embraces considerably more than could be con- 
fined to any one person, however superior. Though above a year 
has elapsed since it began, the fusillade still lasts, with now and 
then a heavy gun,—as in the recent argument from Vicar-Gen- 
eral Preston, in the Forum. The fact is, the seam is deeper than 
is known to the world in general or acknowledged by authorities. 
Young Catholics, in particular, admit that the effect is far-reach- 
ing; that, though little has been expressed in public hearing, 
much has been privately confessed; and that from the hidden 
fires there may be future developments, rather sure than start- 
ling, which will bear radical testimony to freedom. Some such 
outcome is quite naturally to be expected, the issue having been 
made to define so sharply the disciplinary’ prerogatives of the 
Church, and in some ways to show Catholics accustomed to 
liberal institutions in what danger they stand while this sword 
remains over their heads. 

Singularly enough, where the rebellious Catholics are humanly 
most right, they are ecclesiastically most wrong. The Vicar-Gen- 

8 
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eral’s paper is unanswerable on that point. It is interesting to 
observe, in this connection, that De Laveleye, pursuing an inde- 
pendent study of the subject of ‘the Church’s interference in 
politics, appears in all that is primary and essential — though 
not, of course, writing exclusively or even principally of our 
American situation—to confirm the position assumed by the 
Catholic authorities here. 

Now, what is that position? It is, as defined by Preston, that 
the George principle is socialistic; that the Church has many 
times condemned socialism; that, while the Church claims no 
right to intrude upon “ purely political ” fields, this is a moral and 
religious issue, and as-such admits of ecclesiastical attention. 
As if in direct support of such a statement, De Laveleye says: 
“The pope interferes, either openly or by secret agencies, in the 
internal political movements of all civilized countries.” How 
does he interfere? By making every question “religious” or 
“moral” at will. Does McGlynn fail to see that it is so? 
History is full of evidence.* McGlynn makes a great point, as 
he imagines, by quoting exceptions,— which, it is true, can be 
done in the case of a few priests in Ireland; but, when the 
general instances and inferences are plainly pointing one way, 
an appeal to exceptions is of little value. If there are men 
here and there who, sharing the theories adopted by McGlynn 
or any other obnoxious leader, are after all not outlawed by 
Rome, Rome may have its other reasons for indulgence. The 
fact remains that, at all vital junctures, it holds a weapon which 
it can at discretion use without necessarily infringing upon the 
vows of Catholics. 

As to hierarchal consistency, we need not be troubled. The 
hierarchy’s order of logic is, in substance, this: it has the “ yea” 
or “nay” in all cases involving morals or religion; all cases do 
practically involve both, therefore the time to act is any time 
it chooses. Preston excepts “purely political” matters. But is 
there a supposable act in life which is in no way subject to moral 
or religious impact? In its practical work, Rome never recog- 
nized that there was. To that extent, even modern rationalism 
would commend its consistency. However belated Rome may 
be in reaching the conviction that religion means life, the papacy 





* Monsignor Bonland, who has just withdrawn from the Roman Church, states, 
in his letter to the pope, that in matters “ political,” as in other directions, ultra- 
montanism claims an “ absolute authority” to which he can no longer defer. 
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has frequently enough had to defend its temporalities by a resort 
to the guarantees which belong alone to that faith. 

Let us, then, examine somewhat into the peculiar merits and 
ills of the controversy, not as implicating McGlynn, or in any 
sense beginning or ending with him, but for its wider bearing 
upon the thought of the Catholic masses and their future attitude 
towards the problems of our Western world. 

Father McGlynn appears to have held, or to hold, that any 
interference with his choice by those vested with superior author- 
ity in the Catholic Church must be an intrusion upon his personal 
relations to the political problems of the time. Rome, he main- 
tains, may have an absolute pro or con in matters of religion, but 
can have no binding utterance as affecting political government. 
The revolting Catholics of New York City have held large pub- 
lic meetings, in which they deliberately and emphatically voiced — 
this sentiment; while, in Mr. George’s Standard, and in all that 
has come squarely from the deposed priest himself, the rebels, 
who seem to have partly shaken off an embarrassing hierarchal 
control, have pertinaciously gathered about their one argument, 
and made the most of its fire. 

It was never clear to observers that the Catholic “new cru- 
saders” had any distinct notions themselves as to what the 
Church might justly demand of them in the premises. In spite 
of Irish experiences, which could have been construed to the 
contrary, or of any other modern exceptions, all precedent was 
on the side of the unlimited authority asserted by the Church. 
From the time of papal absolutism in the Middle Ages to these 
last days of Catholic official hostility to our public schools, Rome 
has had her decisive word in all things that affect the lives of 
Catholic citizens. “The pope will be obeyed in preference to 
the law of the land,” repeats De Laveleye, in substance, over and 
over again. Even in questions where “religion” would seem not 
to enter, the ecclesiastical hand has been felt wherever interfer- 
ence was deemed necessary to the safety of its possessions. 

But this is not all that indicates the unfortunate position of 
the delinquents. While it is true that the face they put towards 
Rome expresses the “no-religion” argument, it is equally true 
that they are daily protesting, in their “anti-poverty ” speeches 
and writings, that their move is a profoundly religious one. We 
readily admit the poetic warrant of any courageous sympathy 
which sees religion in its finer and larger influences. But what 
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shall we say to the phrase-begging with which the “ anti-ma- 
chine” Catholics (as they call themselves) respond to the eccle- 
siastical impeachment? It needs no abstruse controversy to get 
at the heart of the matter. Nor are we forced in-doors, among 
Catholic scholars or books, for an explanation of the difficulty. 
With the charge, the denial, the inconsistency, the suggestions 
of freedom, all equally close at hand, our thought walks in day- 
light. 

All modern thought and life are tending towards an identifica- 
tion of religion with the whole round of character. The line 
of the separation. of life into “social,” “ political,” “ personal,” 
and “religious” compartments has been thinning and thinning, 
till now all partitions threaten to disappear in the interest of an 
harmonious development of the individual. In the effort to 
achieve this felicitous result, the human mind has been grow- 
ing yearly more independent of authority. It realizes that 
neither in State nor Church, whether through theological for- 
mulas or majority decisions, can one soul stand in place of any 
other. 

Catholic officialism is not unaware of the tides of thought. It 
sees and grasps the full significance of the fresher convictions 
of men. When it casts out McGlynn, it does so in accordance 
with recent as opposed to all contradictory beliefs concerning the 
spiritual nature of man. Of course, it does not avow any change 
of sentiment. Anciently, its power was asserted without any 
need of a definition. Now that it must explain and justify its 
claims, it makes use of modern weapons. Yet it would be 
unjust to declare that this change is necessarily underhand. It 
is rather to be regarded as a legitimate development, in which 
there was and is, in all quarters, an unconscious participation. 
This makes it possible for the Church to say naturally and hon- 
estly to its rebels: “The world is right. All questions are relig- 
ious questions. Religion sweeps across and vivifies every chord 
of life. Consequently, you owe it to me, with whom you have 
registered a vow of obedience, to bow to the behests I render as 
confronting the iniquity of your new crusade.” 

The logic is irresistible.* It is a question of a whole freedom 





* Vicar-General Preston prefers to say, “Theories which contravene morals, 
which violate the law of God, and are ruinous to society, are not purely political.” 
But is not that in fact as if he reasoned, Thought is never “ purely political” except 
when it is harmless, and when Rome does not deem the time come to rule it “ moral” 
or “ religious? 
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or none. Of course, the Church only adopts as much of the new 
thought as suits its narrow ambitions. The one trouble is that, as 
long as the vows of the recalcitrants are not withdrawn, Rome 
holds the mastery on all the ecclesiastical points controverted. 

What is to be done? Will the McGlynns offer to Rome their 
compromise or their defiance? Will they choose to acquire con- 
sistency by leaving the Church, or continue their “crusade,” and 
permit the logic of the situation to remain with Rome? It is an 
issue neatly brought about. The new protestants are on the fair 
way to achieve a noble spiritual emancipation. Many of them 
are bravely, intelligently, and generously inspired. They see 
the misery of serfage to any political director: may they not see 
farther, to the weakness and danger of the theological tutelage ? 
If they do, they have grasped the full round of possible freedom; 
if they do not, even what they make free must be imperilled by 
the faculties repressed. With one part of your nature under 
bonds, you virtually invite a free foe within your gates. 

Michael Clarke, in one of his speeches reviewing the authority 
of the Church, has said that the ecclesiastical decisions, to be 
binding, must, among several conditions, “relate to a question of 
either faith or morals.” Then he proceeds to declare that the 
agitation in which he is interested is exempt from those as well 
as any other formulas which it may be charged that he assails. 
Yet this statement is hardly put into speech before he protests 
warmly against interference, alludes to the “holy” principles 
which he espouses, and substantially contradicts all he bad said 
in parrying the sword of the Church. Mr. Pentecost exclaimed 
on one occasion, “I tell you, this is a great moral and religious 
movement,” and has followed that announcement from time to 
time with many repetitions of similar phrases. Indeed, there is 
no one of the “crusaders” exempt from the impress of this dead 
earnestness of prophecy and justice-loving. Even McGlynn pro- 
tests that, if this were not a move of the profoundest moral im- 
port, he would not be mixed with it. The very name, “ The New 
Crusade,” is itself a stamp of its character. 

It is the feeling of various disinterested outsiders that the 
McGlynns have assumed an untenable attitude towards their 
Church. The McGlynns want freedom in religion in so far as 
that applies to political responsibilities, but accept submission as 
to matters purely theological. They cry to Rome, “All the re- 
ligion you choose, but no politics!” and then turn to the masses 
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and say, “This justice to which the church superiors object is 
among the deepest of moral and religious questions!” They say, 
“The Church first, in so far as it agrees with us, but the Church 
second in our differences,” which would be all right if they did 
not assert their recognition of supreme authority in the Church 
to be still valid. They make up an arbitrary definition of the 
word “religion” for Rome, and an equally arbitrary definition 
for application in America. But it is apparent, in all this indif- 
ference to lucidity, that they cannot fortify such a field either 
with credit to themselves or with the logical consistency of the 
ecclesiastics who threaten to outlaw them. The real question is 
not whether the land theory is right or wrong, but whether jus- 
tice does not require of its Catholic adherents an entire surrender 
to the principles of freedom? The McGlynn Catholics seem to 
have caught glimpses of a world of liberty, on whose threshold 
they still hesitate. Will they turn back, or will they accept the 
searching invitation? This is the pertinent, serious question, 
whether the nationalization scheme be truth or error. America 
needs free men who make no grants of conscience to the powers 
that be. 

Horace L. Travset. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


FORENSIC DIVINITY. 


I remember that when Emerson, in 1851, made his searching 
review of Webster’s defence of the Fugitive Slave Law, he stated 
his point something like this: “It is said that Mr. Webster’s de- 
fence of this law is a very strong one. Of course it is. Mr. 
Webster is a very able man. But what made him take that 
side?” Then followed that sharp characterization, with the 
words, “Every drop of his blood has eyes that look down,” and 
the rest. The advocate’s plea on one side, the confession of con- 
science on the other: which is it we are dealing with, when we 
consider the arguments for or against any popular belief? This 
is really a much more interesting question than the actual force 
and validity of the arguments themselves,— which we may as- 
sume to be the same (varying slightly in their premises) that 
have, passed their competitive tests these several hundreds of 
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years, while the character that backs them has been shaped fresh 
by the exigencies of the very time we are living in, to which 
they are addressed. Mr. Webster was a strong and doubtless a 
convinced advocate of the conventional Christianity of his day. 
Another lawyer, less famous, but not less brilliant, an equally 
convinced assailant of that creed, has provoked by his career as 
advocate the question, “Why, instead of trying to answer his 
crude but pertinacious and damaging attack, did not his Chris- 
tian adversaries give him a retaining fee, and so get his services 
on their side?” It is surely right, and in our day it is inevitable, 
that, in things of faith, character should count more than argu- 
ment. Forensic theology is greatly discredited, as soon as we 
look at the record of the able men who have stood for or against 
every formula of faith that has yet been framed. The official 
defences of Christianity against the Deists of the last century are 
more a burden than a help to us who are drawn by moral sympa- 
thy to the Christian side in the controversies of this; and the 
theism we accept as a revelation to the soul — which is, at bot- 
tom, an apprehension of the universal life from the point of view 
of our own consciousness of intelligence and moral freedom — 
suffers a shock when offered as a logical result of some other 
man’s processes of reasoning. We demand to know by what 
channel he has received that revelation first, and how genuinely 
the argument reflects the life of which it professes to give the 
true interpretation. We want not so much a defence as a con- 
fession, not a proof but an evidence, of faith. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


The above line of thinking was quickened with us of late by 
recalling certain arguments we have heard, to each of which it 
seemed, alas! so easy to raise a counter-argument to balance ; and 
especially by a letter from a valued English correspondent, from 
which we copy the following : — 


Perhaps in one sense I s. wld quite agree that the philosophy of 
Nature never has advanced any man to mental peace; and yet Philos 
ophy, by showing us that earthquakes, storms, and other calamities, are 
no tokens of divine wrath, but are parts of an Order which, on the 
whole, is working for good, has greatly contributed to calmness of mind. 
As regards mere natural religion, I am, I suppose, in one sense, an 
Agnostic: the knowledge of God is “too wonderful for me.” I agree 
with Paul, “If a man think that he knoweth, he knoweth nothing yet as 
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he ought to know!” From my student days, I could never feel satisfied 
with the old-fashioned evidences. While quite ready to acknowledge 
the difficulty of believing in a well-ordered universe without a Creator, 
I felt that an eternal self-conscious Creator was, if possible, still more 
inconceivable. I have always had my doubts about the modern phrase, 
“a scientific theology.” My faith has come through Christianity, as exem- 
plified in those I loved best. That which most vivified this faith was 
my father’s death, and the assurance that I felt that he was living with 
his Father.. And yet, while enjoying the belief in his spiritual life, I 
was not sharing bis speculative belief; for I think that he was an old- 
fashioned believer in the sleep of the tomb and a general resurrection. 
I must own that, with the decay of my faculties, the vividness of my 
faith is dimmed. One feels that it is not necessary to know what, on 
this side “the veil,” never can be known. 

I have never given up my conviction that the idea of God —such as 
we derive from Christianity — implies his universal agency and creator- 
ship. I believe in him as one who created what we deem evil as well as 
what we deem good,— the maker of the wolf as well as of the lamb. I 
do not pretend to have any metaphysical gifts: the philosophy we were 
taught in our college days did not help me to understand the German 
metaphysics, and I have never studied Dr. Martineau’s system. I buy 
his books out of respect and affection for him, and put them on my 
shelves, instead of his portrait on my walls! 

It is very interesting to see the great estimation in which he is held. 
Yesterday (April 21), he was eighty-three. Professor Knight, of St. 
Andrew's, drew up, some weeks ago, a congratulatory address, which 
was revised by Dr. Jowett, and has been signed by the Dean of West- 
minster and many professors and literary men and a few of our own 
ministers, to whom it was sent. Some clergymen who signed it did not 
wish their names to be published, and I do not know that anything will 
be printed. Dr. Martineau is announced to read a paper at our Trien- 
nial Conference this week at Leeds, on the need of organization in our 
body. I hardly expect that it will lead to any practical result. 

About this time last Sunday, Matthew Arnold died. His death made 
a great sensation, and his character and works have been much discussed. 
On the same day, in Liverpool, funeral sermons were being preached for 
Dr. Charles Beard. His death had been anticipated, for he had been 
failing for some time; but the loss is felt to be a great one. We had 
looked forward to many more years of service from him; but he had at- 
tempted too much. He was a writer for the Liverpool Post (newspaper), 
and took a prominent part in many town affairs, in addition to his min- 
isterial duties. His congregation, though not large, contained more 
influential mev, I should think, than any other in Liverpool. I have 
been told that the regular attendance of his congregation was compara- 
tively small,— so many lived at a distance, and did not care to come into 
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Liverpool on Sunday; but his evening congregation, chiefly composed 
of strangers, was far larger. He was a very able preacher. 


Our critic had already * spoken of the “forensic” character of 
Dr. Martineau’s exposition of theism. Our correspondent reaf- 
firms what we have implied above, that this quality in it inter- 
ests him not so much as the noble personality, of which that is 
but a single expression. Our contributor of this month has said 
fitly those words of honor to which we all, whether we have 
known the object of them near or remotely, heartily respond. 
And, that we may better know how remarkable — nay, unique — 
is that testimonial of personal respect spoken of above, we copy 
from the London Spectator (which is stiffly Church-of-England, 


and anti-liberal in theology) a paragraph which ought to go on 
permanent record : — 


It was signed by more than six hundred men of letters, by great 
poets, philosophers and men of science, by eminent politicians, by theo- 
logians of all schools,— Roman Catholic, High Anglican, Liberal Church- 
men, Nonconformists of all shades, Unitarians, Wesleyans, Presbyterians 
of both the great Scotch communions, and many members of American 
churches,— and by a good many scientific men, some of whom would 
probably call themselves Agnostics, as well as by a good number of 
most distinguished head masters and many of the most eminent masters 
of the staff of our great public schools. The purpose of the address was 
to express “the feelings of reverence and affection” entertained towards 
Dr. Martineau, not only by his own communion but by all the signato- 
ries of the address, to thank him for the help given “to those who seek 
to combine the love of truth with the Christian life,” and to recognize 
Dr. Martineau’s great services to philosophy and religion. There is not 
another Englishman living to whom such an address could have been 
presented. For, while it may be said of him as it was (less truly) said 


of Goethe, that 
he pursued a lonelyroad, 
His eyes on Nature’s plan; 
Neither made man too much a God 
Nor God too much a man, 


it may be truly said of him, as it could not be said of Goethe at all, that 
his ethical standard is purely Christian in its humility, without the slight- 
est taint either of Stoical pride, of Pagan laxity, or of the undue modern 
softness of feeling. 


*In this Review for March, p. 266. 
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THE NEW BURDEN. 


It is written that “every man shall bear his own burden”; and 
so, surely, must every generation of men. Some of us may say, 
with Mr. Lowell, 

"Tis half a century 
Since the slave’s stifled moaning broke my sleep, 
Heard ’gainst my will — 

since, like the Hebrew prophet, our first mood, when surprised 
by that strange note, is to protest against and withstand the new 
weight laid upon our conscience, which seems, in truth, burdened 
enough already. Some ten years before that appeal was heard, 
reluctantly, we recall a child’s tale, written by an accomplished 
New England lady,— Congo in Search of his Master,— of which 
the hero was a Virginian slave boy, taken by his young master 
upon his travels; the book being quite innocently unconscious of 
anything strange or wrong in the relation that put the one in 
trusting dependence on the other. The same may be said of 
Miss Dix’s Hvenings in Boston, with its pictures of Cuban life, 
written about the time when our waters began to be ruffled with 
the winds of the controversy that presently blew so loud, and 
made so tragic a wreck of the social system they struck against. 
So that, in the course of this “half a century,” we have witnessed 
every stage of a great historic phenomenon almost from its be- 
ginning,— the growth, the culminating, and the passing away, 
through its phases of reason, passion, and bloody conflict, of a 
revolution in the moral convictions of civilized mankind. 

This comparison is brought vividly to our mind by certain 
chapters in one of Tolstoi’s recent books, What to Do?* which 
seem to show how an intolerable burden is coming to be laid 
upon the spirit of many thoughtful persons, when they take to 
heart the tragical aspects in that stage of social evolution upon 
which we are entering. We have no occasion here to attack or 
defend the man or any of his opinions; only to consider the 
mood of experience out of which they grew. As we read his 
Confessions, we find that he lived till the age of forty, or 
thereabouts, the life of the average Russian noble,—brave, ad- 
venturous, dissolute, with its pleasure-loving instincts quickened 
by the emotional life of a brilliant, popular, and powerfully imag- 


* Whatto Do? Thoughts evoked by the Census of Moscow. Translated from the 
Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: T. ¥.-Crowell & Co. 
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inative author. And from this career, which in memory he looks 
back on with a deep sense of guilt and almost a morbid horror, 
he passed through a period first of profound philosophical skepti- 
cism and then of intellectual despair (which he likens to that of 
Ecclesiastes) to a condition of absolute religious contentment and 
peace. In this last mood he conceives that he has found the 
complete solution.of the problem of life which had moved him 
so profoundly. Nay, he seeks (as it were) to expiate the sins of 
his youthful self-indulgence by toilsome and rude mechanical 
tasks that give him the purest joy; he thinks it shame and 
iniquity, now, to touch the copyright of his profitable literary 
work; he cannot so much as handle a piece of money without 
a sense of guilt for that slavery of circumstance of which, in his 
eyes, the coin is symbol. And this brooding communistic faith - 
of his — at least the sentiment of it, with its sharp condemnation 
of our modern industrial system— would seem definitely to be 
extending among a considerable school of disciples. 

We all know the positiveness and naiveté of his profession 
of faith in My Religion, and we are apt to criticise it in some 
such way as this: that it is, after all, the reactionary mood of a 
blasé man of the world; that it is a lapse to the emotional, sus- 
ceptible, sympathetic temper that seems to characterize the Slavic 
race,— whose astonishing power of self-sacrifice and self-surrender 
we see in the tragic story of Rassian nihilism,—and to find its 
natural expression in communistic schemes or else in revolution- 
ary frenzy; that it is too childlike, literal, unlettered, in its 
exposition of the Christian record, which it takes for a rigid rule 
of life; that its criticisms of current opinion or of existing insti- 
tutions are incredibly ignorant and weak,—and so on. All this 
may be quite true; but it does not alter the value of his confes- 
sion. That confession may not be worth anything as theory or 
argument or exposition ; but we have his word for it as @ method 
of salvation,— that is, as a moral regimen bringing mental peace. 
And to his testimony we incline to give great weight. 

For, if we will stop to think of it, the result he speaks of is 
not only not unlikely, bat is in accord with all the best testimony 
we know anything about. It is another way of stating, from the 
side of personal experience, what Matthew Arnold calls “the 
sweet reasonableness of Jesus.” Waiving all question of outside 
relations,— the conditions of society or the claims of civil author- 
ity,—every well-ordered life, in its purely personal relations, 
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is governed by those five rules of gentleness, purity, charity, and 
the rest, which Tolstoi cites as the code of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Even the practice of manual toil as a moral regimen 
has more in it than we are apt to think,—even to the point 
which he urges, that it cannot be well practised except in the 
country; whence city life seems to him hideous and wicked. 
For, let one decide in his mind that (say) six hours a day is his 
fair share of the manual labor by which the community is kept 
alive, and give that time, daily, to productive industry of that 
sort,— not as mere athletic regimen, for in this regard “bodily 
exercise [as Paul says] profiteth little,"—and he will be apt to 
find a wholly fresh sense of satisfaction and moral content, quite 
apart from any mere benefit of air and exercise. Labor, in that 
view, comes to be a symbol of the mutual dependence in which 
human beings are bound together. And the experience of many 
a country minister, of many a country gentleman,— experience 
honestly got by spade and scythe, by axe and saw,— will prove it. 

And so, while Count Tolstoi’s theory of society, its rights and 
duties, the relation of industry and wages, and the rest, seems 
to us the more we think of it the more fantastic and impossible, 
and while his charges of guilt upon all who share in it even as 
agents of moral education or of Christian charity seem to us 
absurdly unjust, we believe fully that he has found for himself 
a true “way of salvation” from which the rest of us have much 
to learn. But chiefly our point is here: that the mere thought 
of it not only grew out of, but irresistibly suggests, the new 
burden laid upon the common conscience by the moral exigencies 
of our day. A hundred years ago it was not so; but, prince or 
household drudge alike, the one lesson of religion was to do, 
contentedly (as the church catechism says), the duty of “thai 
station to which Almighty God hath called me.” <A century of 
levelling revolution, of vast creation of wealth, of glaring light 
thrown upon all forms of human misery, and at length what 
seems the incipient stage of a radical moral revolution, has laid 
upon us harder demands, and put us among more intricate con- 
ditions. And as Judea, as Greece, as Rome, as the modern 
world, have had each its own interpretation of the one everlast- 
ing gospel, so it must be with the translation of that same gospel 
into the life of the era upon which we are now but entering. 





The Revised Testament. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE REVISED TESTAMENT. 


We have seen of late several expressions of regret, surprise, 
or blame, coming from persons highly to be respected, that the 
Revised Version of the New Testament has failed to take the 
place, in private or public reading of the Scriptures, which it 
was claimed that it should take and hoped that it would. The 
seven years since that revision was published seemed to be long 
enough for a test, and to justify their disappointment; since, as 
they fear, that use is diminishing instead of growing, now that 
the first curiosity about the matter is gratified. 

If it is so, and if the attempt to popularize that version has 
already failed, it will do no harm to call attention to one cireum- 
stance, in addition to those that have been commonly spoken of, 
which may help account for it. While the revision was under 
way, a friend of ours —a scholar and a layman — spoke to us of 
the great error (as it seemed to him) of not including in the 
large company of the revisers, among so many who were known 
only as theologians and critics, at least one man of note for 
eminence in letters, or for refined and skilful handling of the 
English tongue: surely, he thought, several could have well been 
spared from that conclave, if their place might be filled by 
Matthew Arnold or Professor Seeley or E. A. Abbott. And he 
further emphasized this remark by pointing out that the chair- 
man of one of the revising Boards, a man very distinguished for 
critical erudition, had not even known English as a mother 
tongue, but was German in his native speech, a mature and 
trained scholar when first he came among English-speaking men. 
Something, he feared, was likely to show itself in the amended 
version, which would take from the idiomatic flavor, the unique 
felicity of diction, which has so large a share in the charm we 
feel in our reading or hearing of the Testament. 

We need not attempt to decide how far our friend’s apprehen- 
sion has been verified. But, for ourselves, we confess that in 
general, when we have had the fortune to hear the revision 
publicly read, it has been with a wincing of the nerve and an 
irritated protest at every departure we recognized from the 
familiar phrase: much as if we had to listen to an “improved” 
recension of Hamlet or Paradise Lost. The revisers had not 
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sufficiently felt the fact that the English Testament is an English 
classic; that, apart from all others, it is the one popular English 
classic; and that, beyond an unobtrusive substitute, here and 
there, for some single word or phrase that plainly needed cor- 
recting, beyond the displacing for pure honesty’s sake of a false 
reading or a manifest interpolation, the less they meddled with 
it the better. What need of obtruding upon us the awkward 
pedantry of “wine-skins,” when we had already the old song of 
“the leather botell” to explain (if need were) the familiar and 
quaint rendering? What need of discarding the pretty phrase 
“fowls of the air” for “the birds of the heaven”? What need 
of saying that at the Last Supper Jesus “received the cup,” 
when “took” is even more literally correct? Why reject, for 
their slightly antique shade of meaning, the beautiful words 
“take no thought,” to pester us, again and again, with the 
intrusive “be not anxious”? All such annoying changes for 
the sake of change are so many small weights in the balance 
of disfavor which a new version must encounter at its best. 
Not to trust our judgment, however, to what might after all 
be mere prejudice, we took occasion, while the revision was still 
fresh, to read it through in course, not collating the new with the 
old, but marking the points that jarred. upon the former associa- 
tion. In most of the points so marked, our conviction remains 
that the change is not only needless, but (from the point of view 
we are considering) a change for the worse. For a single and 
signal example take the following (2 Pet. i. 5-7): “Yea, and 
for this very cause adding on your part all diligence, in your 
faith supply virtue, and in your virtue knowledge, and in your 
knowledge temperance, and in your temperance patience, and in 
your patience godliness, and in your godliness love of the 
brethren, and in your love of the brethren love!” What a falling 
off every way, especially in idiomatic simplicity and beauty, 
from “And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue, and to virtue knowledge, ...and to godliness brotherly 
kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity”! Did the revisers 
think to improve upon the lovely expression “brotherly kind- 
ness”? Did they disdain the term devised with exquisite felic- 
ity for that chief “theological virtue” charity, that they should 
displace it here, and even in St. Paul’s superb eulogy upon that 
Christian grace, in favor of the much abused and overdone 
“love”? Of course we understand that English is poor in dis- 
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tinctions here. As scholars remind us, we have only one name, 
where Greek has three or even four to tell these differences: 
love of passion (épac), of affection (gAia,— not “friendship,” but 
the French amitié), of tenderness or soul-friendship (4¢yar#, which 
our version sometimes happily renders “charity”), besides the 
yearning love of parent and child (cropyj). The more pity that 
we should not keep, where we can, a fine distinction sanctioned 
by three centuries or more of constant use. 

Again, it appeared in this review that, while the flow of dis- 
course is in general kept with much felicity in the standard ver- 
sion, it is at times badly disturbed in the revision by a needless 
literalism. Why need it be thrust upon us by the awkward 
“ was speaking,” “ was sitting,” or the like, that the Greek just 
there uses the imperfect,—as if that always corresponded ex- 
actly with our compound tense? Or of what consequence is it 
to us that the Greek idiom uses the definite article in such a 
passage as this: “ The sower went forth to sow; and as he sowed 
some fell by the wayside, and the birds of the heaven devoured 
it; and other fell on the rock ...and other fell amidst the thorns 
... and other fell into the good ground”? We do not find that 
the revisers thought it necessary to say “the Asia” and “the 
Libya” in Acts ii. 10. We noted a few cases in which the revi- 
sion actually introduces an error of grammar which the good 
sense of the old translators, with far inferior grammatical equip- 
ment, had avoided: as in Luke ii. 15, “when the angels went 
away,” which the old version gives correctly “were gone”; 
John iv. 40, “when the Samaritans came” (“were come”); 
John vi. 16, “when evening came” (“when even was now 
come”); Acts xviii. 5, “when Silas and Timothy came down” 
(“were come”). The Greek aorist is a relatively past tense, not 
always a merely simple past; and in all these cases it should be 
rendered as a pluperfect,—a distinction which ought to have 
been borne in mind, and which, by the way, is not always ob- 
served in the older version. Thus, in John xii. 1, we should 
read “Lazarus whom Jesus Aad raised”; and, in Acts xxiii. 33, 
“when they had [or were] come to Cesarea ... and had deliv- 
ered the letter.” Some few changes in this direction might have 
been of real service. 

These are not matters of mere verbal pedantry, but are cases 
in which old associations are needlessly disturbed without even 
the excuse of greater accuracy, nay, sometimes in breach of it. 
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Of course, we do not question the scholarship, the skill, or the 
fidelity of the accomplished critics who have done for us a deli- 
cate and (in great measure) a thankless task. We do not ques- 
tion that with this revision, and because of it, there has come 
about a popular interest and intelligence as to the whole matter 
of Biblical criticism, which we ought, for its possible uses, very 
greatly to prize. To the liberal theologian, especially, this ver- 
sion is strictly invaluable, as showing how much that he has all 
along contended for, almost hopelessly, in the face of vulgar 
prejudice, has the sanction of the best scholars of all the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, most orthodox in repute, and of highest 
honor in official station. This one debt to them we frankly ac- 
knowledge. But we fear that in attempting too much they have 
missed a great opportunity. There seems to us no likelihood 
that their work will ever take the place, in English letters or the 
English heart, of that for which it was meant to be a substitute. 
It is valuable, to most of us, chiefly as furnishing a few score of 
marginal glosses, which help the unlearned to a better under- 
standing of the sacred text. But, for all that appears, that text 
will continue, for the common mind, to be the same it has been 
these two hundred and fifty — and in substance these three hun- 
dred and fifty— years, in virtue of a diction and a tradition 
which we are sorry was not had in better respect. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


LOWELL’S NEW VOLUME.* 


These poems, eighty-nine of them,—but this reckoning includes a 
dozen “epigrams” in two lines or in four,—range through many years 
and through a variety of manner that is of more importance. The 
earliest poem is probably “A Youthful Experiment in English Hexam- 
eters,” which we may be sure has been brought to light, not because of 
its rhythmic excellence, however great, but because of the “Impressions 
of Homer” which it contains. The latest heretofore published poem in 
the volume is “Endymion,” a somewhat recondite and difficult “Com- 
mentary on Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love,’” which, however, is not 
mentioned in the course of the poem. Much of its beauty it reveals at 
once, and more to each successive reperusal. The range of subject and 
manner is only partly indicated by the divisions of the volume into 


* Heartsease and Rue. By James Russell Lowell. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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“ Friendship,” “Sentiment,” etc., or even by the table of contents. This 
gives the range of subject. For the range of manner, every poem must 
be read. It is remarkable, and greatly in excess of anything the author 
has achieved before, taking his previous poems in the mass. There are 
daintier poems here, poems of lighter touch, than any in his former vol- 
umes. This is because of the vers de société development, which has 
so pricked the sides of his intent that he has taken to caracoling with 
Locker and Dobson and their pleasant crew, and proved himself quite 
equal to this sort of thing. All of the longer poems in the volume have 
been published in the Atlantic Monthly at intervals in the course of 
twenty years or more. 

What is newest and most pleasantly surprising is the swarm of lighter, 
brighter, wingéd things, laden with honey, but devoid of sting. The 
general characteristics of the volume, these aside, are those which we 
have learned to regard as thoroughly characteristic of Lowell. He is 
less lyrical than Emerson and Longfellow and Holmes, less simple than 
any of our major poets, except Emerson; and this because he is the 
most literary of them ail, not even Longfellow excepted. But his lack 
of simplicity is not of the same kind as Emerson’s, nor his literary 
quality of the same kind as Longfellow’s. Emerson’s lack of simplicity 
came from depth and subtilty of thought, through his endeavor to com- 
pel the sulky words to say such things as never had been said before. 
Lowell’s comes from the abundance and remoteness of his literary allu- 
sions, so that he is in danger of not being fully understood by any one 
less widely cultured than himself. This abundance and remoteness of 
literary allusion do not justify the charge of pedantry that has been 
often brought against him. It is probable that he carries his pack of 
learning more unconsciously than his critics do their parcel. He is much 
less literary than Longfellow in his choice of theme, and far less so in 
his vocabulary and turn of metaphor and simile and phrase. After 
Emerson, he is the most thoughtful of our poets, and, after him, the 
imost quotable in striking phrase and line. He is a mine of phrases 
packed with curious felicity or virile strength. 

The ode upon the death of Agassiz, with which the volume opens, is 
in the manner of the “Commemoration Ode,” with its lines of variable 
length and rhymes returning when we might think them lost. Lowell 
has proved himself easily first among our poets in this form of verse, 
and the “ Agassiz” outranks the “ Washington” and “ Lexington” ex- 
amples and comes next to the “ Commemoration.” It is precious for the 
description of Agassiz on his social side, for the description of his fellow- 
members of the Saturday Club, and for the passages upon death and 
immortality in the concluding parts. For the delineation of character, 
Lowell has a gift that is unique. The phrase for Emerson’s face —“ half- 
rustic, half-divine”— is not likely to be left disused. Judge Hoar and 
Holmes and Longfellow and Felton are all as clearly indicated as if 
named; but Clough and Hawthorne waken the most thrilling chords. 


10 
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The first movement of the fifth and sixth sections of the ode is pre- 
eminently fine, but it may be questioned whether the description of 


Mount Auburn as 
“that unsightly grove, 
Once beautifal, but long defaced 
With granite permanence of cockney taste, 
And all those grim disfigurements we love,” 


is not a jarring note, and one of many which occur in Lowell's verse, 
indicating a certain lack of self-restraint, an inability to subordinate his 
social irritation or his lively wit to the proper exigencies of his imme- 
diate theme. But certainly the higher aspects of our physical doom 
were never stated better than in the following lines: — 


“Could we be conscious, but as dreamers be, 
*Twere sweet to leave this drifting life of tents 
Sunk in the changeless calm of Deity; 

Nay, to be mingled with the elements, 

The fellow-servant of creative powers, 

Partaker in the solemn year’s events, 

To share the work of busy-fingered hours, 

To te night’s silent almoner of dew, 

To rise again in plants and breathe and grow, 

To stream as tides the ocean caverns through, 

Or with the rapture of great winds to blow 

About earth’s shaken coignes, were not a fate 
To leave us all-disconsolate.” 


That Lowell fails to characterize himself, together with his friends, in 
the Agassiz ode, is less a matter for regret because in an “ Epistle to 
George William Curtis” the characterization of himself is very full. 
That in the “Fable for Critics” does not make this superfluous. This 
Epistle is as beautiful as any poem in the book. It is in two parts,— 
the first written in 1874, a postscript in 1887. The first part has evi- 


dently been rewritten, and contains one passage that is incongruous with 
its date: — ; 
« Add but a year, *tis half a century 
Since the slave’s stifled moaning broke my sleep.” 


That, if written in 1874, would take us back to 1825, when Lowell was 
six years old. Reckoning back from 1887, it seems to carry us back too 
far for Lowell’s anti-slavery awakening; for 1838 was the year of his 
graduation, and his class poem,— which another read because the author 
at the time was “in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes,” rusticating 
at Concord,— spent nearly all its feeble energy in an attack upon Emer- 
son and Garrison. But it was not long before Garrison and Phillips were 
honored in his verse. The occasion of the Epistle to Curtis was, appar- 
ently, the latter’s regret for the characterization of America as “the Land 
of Broken Promise,” in the Agassiz ode. It is a pity that this telling 
phrase has been changed into “the Land of Honest Abraham,”—a 
dreadful falling off. As the record of a mood, it had a right to stand, 
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and as a prophecy of what will surely be unless we mend our ways. 
The poet’s self-description reaches its climax in the following passage, 
after a recital of his comfortable joys with nature and with books : — 


“ Too well these Capuas could my muscles waste, 
Not void of toils, but toils of choice and taste; 
These still had kept me could I but have quelled 
The Puritan drop that in my veins rebelled. 

But there were times when silent were my books 
As jailers are, and gave me sullen looks; 

When verses palled, and even the woodland path, 
By innocent contrast, fed my heart with wrath, 
And I must twist my little gift of words 

Into a scourge of rough and knotted cords 
Unmusical, that whistle as they swing 

To leave on shameless backs their purple sting.”’ 


The minor strain in which the poem ends is very tender, sweet, and 
sad, with regrets for Longfellow and Emerson,— 


“ What sense of diminution in the air 
Once so inspiring, Emerson not there,” — 


and anticipations of the end of life. 

Under the head of “Sentiment,” we have a longer list of poems than 
under any other. Of these “Endymion” comes first, deservedly for its 
lofty intellectual and moral charm; but there are many lesser things 
that will awaken a more general response,— On the Burning of Old 
Letters,” for example, and “The Protest” and “ Agro-Dolce ” and “ The 
Broken Tryst.” But for the perfection of their form, we might conceive 
that these are poems of his youth. The tragic loves of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca have had great attraction for the poets, and Dante’s mournful 
passage has not convinced them that there is no more to say. Their 
bravery is seldom justified by the event, but Lowell’s sonnet (p. 109) is 
an exception to the rule. Another very strong and lovely sonnet is that 
called “ Foreboding.” 

The poems under the head of “ Fancy” are, as we should expect, the 
lightest in the book, and bring Mr. Lowell into comparison with the 
Praed and Lockyer crew. Not any of these, nor Landor at his best, has 
written anything daintier than “The Pregnant Comment.” “Auspex” 


is a lovely song; and this stanza in another has not only excellent fancy 
in it, but divine philosophy : — 


I heard the proud strawberry saying, 
* Only look what a ruby I’ve made!’ 
It forgot how the bees in their maying 
Had brought it the stuff for its trade.” 


A volume of Lowell would be very incompletely characteristic which 
did not contain something from that corner of his field where Hosea 
Biglow raised such plenteous crops. This something is not denied as. 
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We have it in “ Fitz Adam’s Story.” The story is very good, but better 
are the pen-and-ink sketches of the landlord and the deacon and a coun- 
try parlor. The deacon, 


“In business strict, to bring the balance true 
He had been known to bite a fig in two, 
And change a board nail for a shingle nail. 
All that he had he ready held for sale,— 
His house, his tomb, whate’ er the law allows, 
And he had gladly parted with his spouse.” 


“Credidimus Jovem Regnare” may certainly be taken as the poem of 
@ passing mood, or as the humorist’s economy of certain aspects of the 
time, not as a summons to retreat. With the last interpretation, the 
trumpet would give a most uncertain sound; for we have the confession 
in the first stanza that those who “left the other world in bliss” were 
“contented with bedevilling this,” and it is of the first importance that 
this should not be bedevilled. “Tempora Mutantur,” the severest im- 
peachment of our politics in the book, is very cheerful reading, the 
personal aspect of our national administration was so much worse in 
1872, when this was written, than at the present time. It is a pity that 
Lowell’s poem in the April Aélantic, in which Turner’s “ Old Téméraire ” 
is made a symbol of the Church, should not have been included in this 
volume; but it will make a good beginning for the next. J. W. C. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CRIMEAN AND FRANCO-AUSTRIAN WARS 
AND OF MY RELATIONS WITH CERTAIN HUNGARIAN 
EXILES FROM 1849 To 1860. 


BY FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 


Part I1.—Tue Crimean War. 


That our ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning (since Lord de Redcliffe), 
introduced to the Sultan early in December, 1853, Admiral Dundas and 
others, was probably noticed in all our journals. Perhaps few laid stress 
on his words: “ These are the chief officers of the fleet which the Queen, 
my mistress, has sent to defend you from unjustifiable aggression.” But, 
notoriously, the chief danger to Constantinople was from the Russian fleet 
at Sebastopol. My attention was not pointedly called to this affair until 
Kossuth called suddenly on me, with an English Blue Book in his hand, 
and said carelessly: “ We foreigners look to you Englishmen to explain 
your Blue Books. What do these strange words mean?” It was a letter 
from the two Western powers to the admirals of the two fleets, to define 
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their duties. The dark passage ran thus: “You must clearly under- 
stand that you are sent, not to fight against the Emperor of Russia, but 
to save the Sultan from religious enthusiasm and from fatal auziliaries.” 
“From what [asked Kossuth] are they to save the Sultan?” I read 
carefully, and was puzzled, till he burst into laughter, saying: “Ah! 
you do not understand, but I do. First, all Turkish patriotism neces- 
sarily has a religious tinge. So, in diplomatic language, it is maligned 
as religious enthusiasm; and your ministers, who have cheated the Sultan 
into the belief that your fleet is come for his defence, have really sent 
it to strip him of the defence which they fear he will get from the patri- 
otism of his own people. Next, who are the fatal auziliaries? We, the 
Hungarians, are meant. We conquered the Austrians lately. Your 
government fears that, if the Sultan be driven to our alliance, Austria 
may find us fatal to her rule. From anxiety to uphold Austria, their 
friendship to Turkey is perfidious.” 

He was right; for Lord Clarendon, in the Blue Book, had deprecated 
to the Czar any attack on Turkey as untimely, since certain great powers 
had recently been unable to make head against insurrection, and a war 
against the Sultan would give the insurgents new opportunity. 

The duplicity of our ministers, and not any real necessity, entangled 
us in that Russian war. Napoleon’s autograph letter to Nicolas in the 
spring of 1854 demonstrates that shame for the battle of Sinope drew us in. 
He says, “We have sustained, not a mere check to our diplomacy, but 
a stain on our honor, when, almost within hearing of our guns, the trans- 
ports of the Sultan were destroyed.”* I can now only quote by mem- 
ory, but I cannot forget the logic. Evading to say that they had 
promised anything to the Sultan, he points to the fact that the fleets 
were already at Constantinople. Perhaps Napoleon had been too cau- 
tious to commit himself as Sir Stratford committed us; but “stain on 
his honor” is what he feels, and he proceeds to plead that Nicolas will 
agree to mutual concession, which will even yet prevent war. “You have 
entered Moldavia, not as intending war, but as ‘a material guarantee for 
your diplomacy.’ Let us withdraw our fleets, and do you withdraw 
your army across the Pruth; and then diplomacy can resume its peaceful 
routine.” No emperor could write thus who did not sincerely desire 
peace. 

The Czar must have been much irritated that England, whom he 
had so sedulously courted, whose acquiescence he had believed secure, 
should now be in close relations with France, for whose displeasure (he 
told Sir G. H. Seymour) he should not care. But, in near six months’ 
fighting along the Danube, he had not won a single success. It was 
impossible that he could wish to continue the war, if Turkey was now 


*Lord Palmerston made invective against Nicolas for perfidy in attacking the 
transports after engaging to us that he would confine his war to the two principal- 
ities. But, of course, that meant “if I am permitted.” 
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to get two such allies as France and England. ‘The further history con- 
vinces me that he took counsel with prudence, and made a pacific reply 
to the effect that most reluctantly he was now forced to continue the 
war till he could retrieve his military credit; that it was no dishonor to 
yield to the joint pressure of England and France, but to retire as if 
beaten by the Turks would damage the Turkish Christians, and emi- 
nently dissatisfy his Russians, who sympathized warmly with them. 
He probably defended his admirals in the Black Sea for their conduct 
at Sinope, since they interpreted a re-enforcement of Turkish fortresses 
as a carrying of war into a new area. Finally, he must have given a 
positive assurance (which both the powers accepted) that he desired peace, 
and undertook to propose peace to the Sultan, as soon as he had gained 
some visible and worthy success. [At what time we (the public) first 
learned that he had made this promise, I cannot remember,— probably 
in May, while the siege of Silistria was proceeding. ]} 

Lord Aberdeen was an honorable man, but the double dealing into 
which his government had been carried may seem to have been pre- 
destined by the contrast between the judgment of the prince consort 
and that of the majority of the ministers. The prince thought it was 
his special function to superintend our foreign policy: what else was the 
sovereign for? and the queen directs Sir Theodore Martin to tell us 
that she informed her ministers that “to oppose the prince was to oppose 
the sovereign.” To yield to him ostensibly may have been unavoidable. 
Also, Lord John Russell was for the war, and hoped to coax Austria on 
to our side. Clarendon was eager to save Austria from Hungary. They 
two were, in succession, Foreign Secretary. Probably all dreaded lest 
the Sultan, driven to bay, should stir up Hungary. War might then 
spread into Bohemia and Italy and even Poland, with an enthusiasm 
very disagreeable to statesmen. To save the Sultan from despair, some 
show of helping must be made. This sham help became our disgrace ; 
and the more we courted Austria, the more the Turks distrusted us and 
inclined to Kossuth. It was now hard to succeed by honorable methods; 
and resource was had to new duplicity. 

Lord Clarendon, when interrogated in the House of Lords whether 
we were at war with Russia, could only answer that we seemed to be 
drifting into war! Such was the confession of those who had stopped 
debate in Parliament by the cry: “You will make a European war! 
Do leave matters to us/ We will keep the peace.” Nay; but faithful 
speaking of truth and justice, with a good spice of indignation when 
due, best tends to peace, when peace is best and wisest,— that is, except 
when only war is righteous. Dread lest Parliament forbid war is the 
commonest ‘cause of war with us. No one now knows, till too late, who 
causes war and why. It had become requisite to declare war; but since 
the Czar, with our ministry, wished for peace, we had to help him by 
making it a sham war. Yet, without pretending alliance with Turkey 
how could we control the Sultan and save Austria? 
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Austria was resolved, as soon as war was declared, to have a “finger 
in the pie.” At once, she asked the allies to commission her to occupy 
and hold Servia (then a Turkish province) for the Sultan against Russia. 
The allies wished to gratify her; but the Servian Parliament, very faith- 
ful to the Sultan, sent so vehement an address against Austria to Reshid 
Pasha on April 17 that the two powers could not decently consent. The 
address contained the words: “ Even admitting that the Russians should 
attempt to enter Servia, any auxiliary force would be preferable to that 
of Austria. The Servian nation entertains so great a mistrust, not to say 
a pronounced hatred, of Austria, that the whole action of the Servians 
would be turned against the Austrian force, an enemy in whom is beheld 
the personification of a grasping ambition.” This detail was revealed 
in England by Kossuth in his Sheffield speech, June 5, 1854. No doubt, 
he had it from Reshid Pasha. By no other channel do I believe that 
we were allowed to know of it. Thus repelled, Austria soon took her 
revenge. The Servian Parliament voted seventy thousand men to aid 
the Sultan on the Danube. Whereupon, Austria set ninety thousand 
men in position to enter Servia, if these troops dared to leave their coun- 
try; nor could they dare. Even after Austria had so signally shown 
herself a real ally of Russia by depriving the Sultan of seventy thousand 
brave auxiliaries, the Western powers continued to delude themselves 
by the hope of buying off Austria. Yet they did remind her that Aus- 
trian Italy was open to them, if she were refractory. 

It broke on us only gradually that, though war had been proclaimed, 
it was a sham. A cartoon in Punch, perhaps, showed that the witty 
editor knew something. The Russian ambassador was depicted as a 
little boy, who blubbered at being sent away. Clarendon, our Foreign 
Secretary, was comforting him with the assurance that he should very 
soon come back. Pulszky moved in circles to me inaccessible, and told 
me how ridiculous a force our Chief General, Lord Raglan, was to have,— 
ten thousand men against Russia! Next, on high authority, he learned 
that Raglan had remonstrated that “his dignity as Field Marshal was 
lowered by so small a force,” not that more were wanted for the war. He 
asked for twenty-five thousand, and got twenty-six thousand. Next, a 
friend told me that Lord Raglan, while waiting with many others to be 
admitted to the queen’s levee, had talked about the war, and said quite 
aloud: “Do not be alarmed, any of you. We shall not fire a single shot 
in the East.” Whether to believe this, I did not know; but, within a 
week, a strange chance brought into my hands a copy of the Parisian 
Galignani, in which I read, “Lord Raglan recently passed through Paris, 
and caused great sensation by repeating, ‘ We shall not fire a shot in the 
East.’” Then I could no longer disbelieve. It was presently confirmed 
by something stranger. Though we had declared war, Mr. Gladstone 
(then Chancellor of the Exchequer) asked of Parliament money to carry 
the troops to Malta and back. This formula was much commented on in 
England, and, as our newspapers a little later told us, was widely circu- 
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lated in Russia, as were John Bright’s arguments, condemning the Eng- 
lish war and justifying the Czar. However, our army did not stick in 
Malta, but at length did reach Turkish soil. 

Meanwhile (and still, I think, in April), I had an episode. The 
Sultan’s ministers, seeing how treacherous was our alliance, despaired of 
it, and probably drew over the Sultan at last to their view. Kossuth 
called on me, and said: “ This is a great crisis for me. The Sultan’s war 
minister summons me to Constantinople, where I am to sign the Treaty 
of Alliance, offensive and defensive, between Turkey and Hungary. I 
should dishonor my country in the eyes of the Turks unless I am sur- 
rounded by a few officers in uniform and appear in a steamer on which 
I can raise the Hungarian flag. I have inquired, and find that £5,000 
is the least sum that will suffice for this. I tell you this for the chance 
that you may suggest the quickest way towards getting the money.” 
I was confounded; but, after a little thought, I said: “My advice is 
very feeble; but, such as it is, I must give it at your request. I know a 
printer who is a zealot for Hungary, and keeps on file copies of all the 
papers which contain your great English speeches. He may be able to 
pick out the names and addresses of the richest men who spoke most 
vigorously on the side of Hungary. I advise you to write a short cir- 
cular, to be sent to select names, to the following effect : — 


“«*A sudden crisis emboldens me to ask every one who approves the 
just cause of Hungary, and can afford to aid it by money, and can trust 
my honor and patriotism, to contribute as much as his heart and means 
dictate. I want £5,000 immediately. Lewis Kossutu.’ ? 


He thanked me, and departed. A little later, I asked what had been 
his success. He answered: “I sent out a circular such as you suggested. 
I wanted £5,000, and I got about £400. But all is right. I am glad I 
did not get more.” I begged him to explain. Then he said: “I have 
had a second letter from the Turkish minister, earnestly hoping that it 
will come in time to stop me. Your ambassador, by bribes irresistible 
to poor underlings, wormed out that the ministers were sending for me. 
Thereupon, he demanded a secret conference with the Sultan, excluding 
all the Sultan’s ministers. What threats and promises he used can only 
be guessed ; but he obtained from the Sultan (‘in entire ignorance of us 
all,’ says the minister) a solemn promise that, if Kossuth come to Con- 
stantinople, he shall be arrested and kept prisoner in a fortress.” So 
far, Kossuth dryly told me the facts. Then, rising majestically, he 
uttered some eloquent, impassioned words, which I cannot reproduce ; 
but their substance was as follows :— 

“Your ministers write despatches to instruct us foreigners. Oh, how 
wise and deep! But when an Oriental prince takes a feeble step in your 
virtuous direction, seeking to avoid the evils of personal rule by a select 
and publicly notified ministry, who shall be preconsulted, this, this is 
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the way” (rapping the table with his despatch) “that your underlings 
teach him to govern constitutionally.” Of the treachery to himself he 
dropped no complaint, probably no more expecting honor or justice from 
Sir Stratford than did Pulszky from an archduke. I conjecture that 
this was early in May. 

Kossuth, in the Nottingham Music Hall, June 12, 1854, revealed some- 
thing more; namely, that the Western powers, “fawning upon Aus- 
tria,” had stipulated with the Sultan that no Hungarian officer be 
admitted to Omar Pasha’s army, and that Kossuth, though the Turkish 
people called loudly for him, should be hindered from landing in Tur- 
key, if necessary, by open force. The Sultan had been deprived, by 
Austria, of aid from seventy thousand loyal Servians. Now he was for- 
bidden to use the zeal of Hungarians against their recent unjust and 
fatal enemy, Russia. And who forbade the Sultan? The two powers 
who had declared war against Russia. 

Did they then themselves give him zealous help? On the contrary, 
both kept carefully clear of the Russian forces. Lord Raglan, with his 
army, sat down on the side of a marsh, of which David Urquhart had 
already warned us as pestilential, and without a blush remained in- 
active. Perhaps the French general could blush; for he pretended to 
the Turks to be doing something. The English people learned then 
the name and site of the Dobrutcha,—a marsh of the Danubian Delta, 
on the Turkish side of the river,— up and down which he marched, look- 
ing (it might be thought) for Russians where he knew none were to be 
found. Meanwhile, the Russians in March had concentrated their force 
on the city of Silistria, where they had crossed the Danube; while (mar- 
vellous to add) the able Omar Pasha, who had hitherto foiled them 
everywhere, sat idle with a strong army at Shumla, miles south of Silis- 
tria. Our newspapers said that the ambassadors of the two powers 
forbade the Grand Vizier to give leave to Omar to succor Silistria. My 
readers may believe or disbelieve this newspaper rumor. What followed 
convinced me at length of its truth. 

On declaring war, a powerful English fleet under Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, the hero of our Syrian war, quickly blocked the Copenhagen 
passage, and shut up the Baltic fleet of Russia. He publicly avowed his 
intention to attack Cronstadt, but was sharply reproved by Sir James 
Graham, and ordered to run no risks, but keep his ships safe. Probably 
he now was informed that the admiralty had not allowed him a single 
ship that could get within fifteen miles of Cronstadt, by reason of the 
shallowness of the sea. The ministry had not any desire to make real 
war in the Baltic. Napier, thus crippled, lost his credit, and was ridi- 
culed for his pugnacity. To make a show to the Turks, he had to do 
something. He had hard work to capture, uselessly, the fort of Bomar- 
sund, and made very ignoble war against Finnish salt-barges and other 
small craft. ; 

Two English officers, returning from India, passed through Constanti- 
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nople, and, being ignorant of Downing Street policy, patriotically threw 
themselves into Silistria. These, indeed, were “ fatal auxiliaries.” Their 
zeal, counsels, and activity put new heart into the abandoned and be- 
trayed garrison, and were probably accepted as a foretaste of English 
brave support. Turkish obstinacy in resisting a siege has long been 
proverbial; and Silistria, gaining fresh spirit and confidence, most pro- 
vokingly to the two Western powers, still hindered Russia from retriev- 
ing her military credit—and making peace. That she should hold out 
was treated by our newspapers as impossible. Her fall (they said) 
could only be delayed a few days; yet still she held out, and the Ji/us- 
trated London News, a paper of no party, but written for our gentry, 
became scandalized at the evident anxiety of the Times for Russian 
success, and wrote an able summary of undeniable facts. What ani- 
mated Austria to new hope of “occupying” something, and what opened 
the ears of the two allies to her, is very obscure; but certain it is that 
Austria offered to occupy Bulgaria for the Sultan against Russia, as 
previously she had asked to occupy Servia. Naturally, the Grand Vizier 
obstinately refused. How we could press it on him is unintelligible. 
I guess at our policy thus: we argued, “ Russia will certainly win Silistria 
as in 1829, and thereby conquer all Bulgaria, and be less manageable to us 
than Austria; while, if Austria were to keep Bulgaria, it would do us 
no great harm.” At length, the allies pressed on the Sultan to reject his 
obstinate Grand Vizier, and to replace him by a Turk who had been 
ambassador in London, and was trusted by us. Truly, we were selling 
our alliance very dear to the Sultan. But the new Grand Vizier was 
no fool, and knew that we could not now eject him, but had stung our 
power out. So, wher we claimed that he would allow Austria to occupy 
Bulgaria, he insisted on the condition that Omar Pasha should be allowed 
to succor Silistria. Hei presto! a magical change! The Austrian army 
dropped down the Danube, and Omar Pasha moved his army from Shumla 
to Silistria. His arrival made the Russians feel their siege to be hope- 
less. They soon found it wise to recross the Danube June 15, and the 
Turks were eager for pursuit; but the Austrian army, landing (I sup- 
pose) on each bank, interposed, and saved from the Turks just those 
Russian regiments which later, at Inkermann, almost crushed us. (The 
French then saved us, and happily “wiped out the stain of Waterloo.”) 
Lord John Russell now probably believed that his darling hope would 
be fulfilled. After such complacency to Austria, surely she would join 
us against Russia, if the war now continued. 

Unhappily, less than ever did Nicolas now dare to propose peace; for 
what would become of his “prestige”? Yet, while he continued at war, 
how could the Western powers get out of it? They had disgracefully 
played the Turks false in the massacre of their transports at Sinope; and, 
since declaring war, they had visibly avoided to give aid, had wished well 
to the enemy, and had variously. damaged their ally by their harsh and 
unjust limitations on his action. Thus, while military shame hindered 
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the Czar from proposing or accepting peace, moral shame paralyzed the 
two Western powers. Naturally, the Quakers may shriek, What grounds 
for further war, when all desire peace! Yet in 1850-52 such exiles from 
Hungary, Germany, Italy, and France whom I saw in London, with one 
voice, seemed to cry: “Firm law, safe freedom, secure treaties, inter- 
national justice, are now impossible until a combined war of Europe 
shall drive back and bridle Russia: that war will have to be fought, at 
whatever price.” Of that I could not doubt: the only question was, 
Who shall be the combatants? Our ministers managed to make our 
case as weak as it could be; and when Lord John Russell said in public 
that Lord Raglan was sent to Sebastopol, because we did not know what 
else to do, it seemed to make our plan of war ludicrous. But our nation (I 
insist to our good Quakers) was as moral as they. I remember English 
sentiment from the battle of Waterloo onward; and I protest that only 
ONE war has been desired by the English nation, and that was the Crimean 
War,— not for English aggrandizement, but to repel the encroachments 
of a power then very dangerous to all European law and freedom. We 
did not begin the war, but only aided to repel it. We looked on Sebas- 
topol as a marauder’s fortress, built to threaten Constantinople, and we 
desired its destruction ; nor did we shrink from the war, even when things 
were at the worst,— when the ministry, which went as children to play 
with edge tools, had nearly starved our army, while.food and warm 
clothes in abundance had been accumulated six miles off. Until that 
crisis, the ministry stuck in its place. 

Undoubtedly, Clarendon and’ Gladstone, and others with Aberdeen, 
ought to have resigned when the war was no longer to be asham. But 
the prince consort was a torch of war; and the nation behind, though 
ignorant of his zeal, was quite as zealous. By resigning, these minis- 
ters would have confessed their complicity with the public enemy. But 
the war was now to be real. Gunboats were to be built, shallow enough 
to approach Cronstadt. An Anglo-French fleet was sent into the. Pacific, 
to attack the Petro Paul fortress and stop Russian ships from coming 
down on our distant colonies. Now, also, it seems, Napoleon must have 
matured his new scheme of shielding ships with iron. He first used 
this invention against Russia at Kertch, in the Tauric Bosporus. The 
fleets in the Black Sea carried the armies to the Crimea; and the severe 
battles were followed by severe temperature more dreadful than the 
human enemy to both sides,— at least, to Russians and English. When - 
our agony began, in horror at mismanagement of stores, and the sec- 
tion of Aberdeenites resigned, the prince consort uttered an oracle very 
enigmatic: “ Now it will be seen how a free nation can conduct a great 
war.” Was, perhaps, the secret meaning nearly as follows? “Napoleon, 
a despotic prince, has not blundered as to the distribution of stores as 
we have. If England had been less free, and J had been as despotic as 
Napoleon, how much better would things have been!” But this inter- 
pretation is only conjectural. 
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Two utterances of Russian and French officers against our plutocracy 
will go down in history. The Russians called our army “a troop of 
lions led by asses.” The French said of our senseless cavalry gallop 
near Balaklava, across the fire of the Russian batteries, “It is magnifi- 
cent; but it is not war.” No: it was tomfoolery. 

To Mr. Gladstone’s argument against supporting the Turkish rule 
over Christians, Lord Palmerston had his own reply,— that it would be 
well for the free-minded if the freedom granted to dissidents in Turkey 
were attainable in all Christian States. In fact, for centuries, the powers 
called Christian, with few exceptions, had shown a bigotry far beyond 
the Turks; and, in 1854, the Christians in Moldavia called to the Turks 
to save them from Russia, and the Servians displayed firm loyalty to Con- 
stantinople. This war (if we believe the outcry of the Quakers for the 
last thirty years) was quite useless. Yet facts show just the contrary. 
It was so needful that, though entered reluctantly and mismanaged won- 
derfully, it has begun a new life to Eastern Europe. Ever since the 
battle of Waterloo, the despotic power of Austria, and of Russia back- 
ing her, had been a miserable plague to Spain, Sicily, and Italy, even 
to Germany and Hungary. The Crimean War, by pushing back for ten 
or fifteen years the ambition of Russia, has allowed a united Italy and 
a united Germany to rise, has forced Austria into just rule and closed 
her feud with Hungary, has annihilated slavery in Russia, and has armed 
Eastern Europe against Moscow, as no lighter effort could have done. 

But for the heartless refusal of England to mediate between Austria 
and Hungary, no Crimean War would have been needed. When it was 
needed, the anxiety of our ministry to hinder Hungarian zeal from aid- 
ing the Sultan brought the suffering on to us and the French. A future 
historian of Hungary may moralize on the duplicity by which they out- 
witted themselvés and spared Hungarian blood. 

The Crimean War involved less than two years’ real fighting. The 
English nation did not think Russia humiliated enough; but, when 
Alexander II., son of Nicolas, had a real success against Kars in Armenia, 
and at once proposed peace, the allies and the Turks wisely accepted it. 

Meanwhile, Louis Napoleon had his own difficulties in Italy from the 
Pope. Even before the Eastern war, he desired to shut Austria out of 
Italy, and schemed to make himself champion of “the Nationalities ”— 
i.e., of the smaller peoples — whose aspirations to have their local affairs 
managed by men speaking their local language were crushed. Although 
he had rudely refused to Kossuth passage through France in the 
autumn of 1851, yet Count Persigny, writing to Kossuth in Napoleon’s 
name, offered him money, if needed for objects mutually approved, and 
tried to draw him in Napoleon’s train,—no doubt, against Austria. 
Kossuth explained to me that, when he found his letters to Persigny 
to be read and commented on by Napoleon himself, he continued the 
correspondence in the faint hope that something advantageous to Hun- 
gary might turn up from it. 
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Dissolving Views in the History of Judaism. By Rabbi Solomon Schind- 
ler.— Rabbi Schindler, of the Temple Adath Israel in Boston, is one of 
the reformed Jews who prefer the lecture to the sermon, in which he 
thinks the preacher feels “at liberty to shower upon his hearers an 
effusion of undeserved vituperations”; and this volume consists of 
twenty-five weekly lectures, delivered this last season. They sketch the 
history of the religion of Israel and the fortunes of the Jewish people 
with a free and bold hand, from Moses and Ezra down to Geiger and 
Wise. The author devotes but three lectures to the Biblical history, 
believing that the post-Biblical development is more important, as it is 
the more easily traceable. He selects over twenty famous characters 
of his race, and gives a rapid view of the change in religious customs 
and beliefs which each was influential in forwarding. The majority of 
these sons of Israel — like Jochanan ben Saccai, Saadia, Joseph Albo, 
Joseph, Prince of Naxos, and Jonathan Eibeschuetz — are not familiar 
even to persons who think themselves tolerably well informed concerning 
the Jews. Rabbi Schindler’s forcible and animated sketches have here 
the advantage of a comparative novelty of theme. The whole volume is 
a plea for a progressive Judaism, in which the rabbi sees the religion 
of the future. He has few prejudices in behalf of the ancient ways, 
advising his hearers, for instance, to accept the burden of keeping the 
Christian Sunday and to renounce all special privileges for themselves. 
His view of Christianity as a pessimistic religion is, of course, justifiable 
only if we accept the popular theology as a correct statement of the 
faith of Jesus and Paul. Rabbi Schindler cannot fail to interest liberal 
Christians who have a rational curiosity concerning the remarkable race 
which gave the world Christianity and by no means exhausted itself in 
the effort. Dr. Stapfer calls modern Judaism “a mummy,” indeed; 
but this statement does no credit to his discrimination. The vitality of 
the race and the faith is, on the contrary, a wonderful phenomenon. 
What is to come out of the root of David in the next generation is an 
inquiry which earnest and progressive Jews like Rabbi Schindler are 
doing much to answer in a manly and convincing fashion. We can 
only wish that their answer might be purged of the occasional crude- 
ness and superficiality of these lectures, which are a blot upon their 
general excellence. (Lee & Shepard.) 


The Religious Aspect of Evolution. By James McCosh, D.D.— Dr. 
McCosh has always been more or less friendly to evolution, and has 
never hesitated to avow his adherence to its general principles. He has 
steadfastly maintained, as here, that the new powers which come in, in 
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the process of development, are from the great Source of life and intelli- 
gence, and are superinduced upon the old, not drawn out of them. Thus 
the doctrine is not only reconcilable with theism, but leads to a higher 
type of theism than that of pre-evolutionary times. Dr. McCosh has 
distinctly diminished the value of his lectures by adding one more to 
the already burdensome list of “reconciliations” of Genesis and Geol- 
ogy. This is poor business for any one nowadays. Let Genesis have 
its just and independent exegesis; let Geology speak out its full mind: 
then, if the two do not agree, the only injury that results is not to relig- 
ion, not to science, but to baseless theories of inspiration. Dr. McCosh 
does not shine as an exegete; and, while it is doubtless true that a 
simple notion of development lay in the mind of the author of the first 
chapter of Genesis, it was just as certainly not the modern theory of 
evolution. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


System of Economical Contradictions ; or, The Philosophy of Misery. By 
P. J. Proudhon. Volume First. Translated from the French by Benja- 
min R. Tucker.— Why Proudhon declared that “property is robbery,” 
and what he meant by it, are questions which many intelligent men 
must have asked themselves. A work which should be at once a life of 
Proudhon and a summary of his doctrine, embodying what is excellent 
in Sainte-Beuve’s life and what is now instructive in the system, would 
be a valuable addition to the literature of the social question. We 
should be glad to see Mr. Tucker, or some other competent person, sup- 
ply this deficiency in economic literature. But we fail to see the advis- 
ability of translating Proudhon’s works in fifty volumes, of which this 
present volume is the second issue. The System of Economic Contradic- 
tions ; or, The Philosophy of Poverty (as Mr. Tucker should have rendered 
the title) is the ablest of the author’s books. But it was written over 
forty years ago, and no small part of it is consequently antiquated. 
Another large part is purely theological, or a polemic against theology, 
and has no influence upon the reader who is in pursuit of economic facts 
or theories, except to irritate him with a strong sense of its inappropri- 
ateness in such a work. And still another part is made up of fantastic 
philological combinations of a kind which made Proudhon a byword 
among scholars. These three portions deducted, the System shrinks to 
narrow dimensions: its merits are still slighter. Because all property 
was once held in common (a fact much more ably set forth since Proud- 
hon’s time by Laveleye and others), it by no means follows that mankind 
should returh absolutely to this primitive régime. If, when it comes, 
every man’s day-labor is to be accounted — as Proudhon would have it — 
just as valuable as every other man’s, it is all the less desirable. A 
system which should rank Napoleon with the ditcher and Tennyson with 
the bricklayer, and issue four equal bills of labor payment for a day's 
work by each, does not commend itself to reasoning men. Proudhon 
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was at liberty to make as many epigrams on property as he chose; but 
he failed to read history rightly, and his reconstruction of society was 
the work of a sciolist. (Benjamin R. Tucker, Boston.) 


The Story of the Willard House. By Mrs. C. B. Yale— The house, 
which is the subject of this handsome volume, stands on a little ele- 
vation in Deerfield Street, opposite the common, and nearly opposite 
the Unitarian church. It is well known to many of our older ministers, 
who enjoyed in it the hospitality of the late Dr. Willard and his family. 
Dr. Willard himself was an exceedingly interesting man; blind for 
many years, and with so clear a memory and so skilful a thought and 
delivery that, after having heard a chapter in the Bible and hymns read 
at home before meeting, he was in the habit of going to the public ser- 
vice, and reciting hymn and chapter as if he were reading, and he gave 
his discourse extemporaneously. He was a man of much learning, of 
much thought. In 1807, when the parish sought to settle him, the min- 
isters round about refused to attend the service and ordain him, on 
account of his apparent liberality; at the same time making fullest ac- 
knowledgment of his scholarly abilities, his moral and religious worth. 
A second council came and gave him the right hand of fellowship. He 
was so good a man, so much confided in and loved, it is no wonder that 
the bouse he lived in is a sort of sacred shrine. It is an old building, 
erected long before his day: and a few years since it seemed so much 
fallen into decay as almost to be beyond repair. But Mrs. Yale saw 
better how it could be restored, and has made anew a bright and lovely 
place of it. She has written the history of it, and the history is pub- 
lished in a very quaint and beautiful volume; a model of skill also in 
the art of typography. The volume is quaintly adorned by pen-and-ink 
sketches of the house itself, and the magnificent trees by which it is 
embowered, and by various views of the inside. Looking at the staircase 
as presented, the fireplaces with smoking wood, the doorway with the 
clock that ticked behind, the open door looking out to the beautifu 
scenery beyond, and other sketches, one is easily carried in imagination 
to the sweet scenes of times long since past, brides and bridegrooms 
there married, children there at play and there pursuing their early stud- 
ies, and various visits from the best people of wisdom and learning that 
the city could afford, and all else that a house once occupied by all the 
love and sanctified by all the trials of good people might present before 
the view. Mrs. Yale has performed her work with great skill. The 
thoughts of the past hallowed her pen as she wrote. She drew for her 
record only beautiful memorials. Her memory and imagination taught 
her to write in a beautiful style, simple, chaste, melodious, so that the 
reader is not only charmed with the story, but is greatly charmed also 
with the way of the telling and is sweetly led along from page to page, 
in grateful company with so fine a story-teller. The reader in laying the © 
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book down will gladly take it up again, and give it the best of commen- 
dation in the wish that it was longer. E. B. 








Life of Amos A. Lawrence. By his son, William Lawrence.— Mr. Law- 
rence, the son of Amos Lawrence, the great manufacturer and merchant, 
was one of the solid men of Boston in every respect, and well worthy of 
commemoration in this felicitous biography. His services in making 
Kansas a free State outweighed those of many an “abolitionist” leader. 
' He rendered great aid in the Civil War. He was a devout, high-minded, 
generous man, exact in business, a faithful son of Harvard College, and 
a true gentleman. He can never have too many imitators among men 

of business who wish to live a life above mere money-making. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 





























The Life of Anandabai Joshee, a kinswoman of the Pundita Ramabai. 
By Mrs. Caroline H. Dall. Boston: Roberts Brothers —A tenderly 
sympathetic and most interesting biography of an accomplished and 
highly intelligent Hindu lady, who came to this country in 1883 for the 
study of medicine, and died immediately after her return to India, Feb. 
26, 1887, a little below the age of twenty-two. (With portrait. $1.00.) 








The Story of the Goths. By Henry Bradley.— Mr. Bradley has the good 
fortune to be able to write, in this latest issue of the Story of the Nations, 
“the first English book expressly treating of the history of the Goths.” 
The curious deficiency in our literature indicated by this fact he has 
supplied with an excellent sketch, which is highly readable and thor- 
oughly scholarly. In every respect, it is one of the best volumes in this 
very successful series. Gibbon’s and Milman’s chapters, in their great 
histories, are now admirably supplemented by this comprehensive nar- 
rative. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


I 







History of the Temperance Reform in Massachusetts, 1813-1883. By 
George Faber Clark.— Rev. Mr. Clark’s volume promises in its title 
more than it performs. As history is written at the present day, we 
should expect here at the outset a picture of the customs of this State 
in 1813, as respects the use of intoxicating liquors, and at the end, in 
1883, a survey of the change and improvement which earnest reformers 
and other agencies had brought about in seventy years. But this in- 
formation is conspicuous for its absence; while Rev. Dr. Dorchester’s 
Christianity in the United States, noticed last month, has valuable pages 
full of it. Mr. Clark, after a page of the familiar but exasperating 
rhetoric of the temperance reformer, and a glance into ancient history, 
confines himself to the purely external annals of the many temperance 
organizations which have had their day or are still flourishing in Massa- 
chusetts, and to a brief statement of legislation affecting the liquor 
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traffic. This information has been compiled with care and industry, 
but the names and dates of which it is chiefly composed might profit- 
ably have been thrown into tabular form, so that the much more impor- . 
tant social study could receive due attention. For such a historian of 
temperance, Mr. Clark’s volume will be useful mémoires pour servir. 
(Clarke & Carruth.) 


First Steps with American and British Authors, by Albert F. Blaisdell, 
A.M., is a first course in English literature for young people on the 
sensible plan of studying the authors themselves, and not merely what 
has been written about them. It works back, also in a way to be com- 
mended, from recent to earlier writers,—from Longfellow to Milton. 
The great bulk of the three hundred pages is composed of extracts in 
prose and verse, well supplemented by explanatory notes. The method 
of these First Steps is thoroughly scientific. The apparatus is judicious, 
and selected with excellent taste. (Lee & Shepard.) 


In The Study of Politics, an Introductory Lecture, Prof. W. P. Atkinson, 
of the Boston Institute of Technology, emphasizes the need of the study 
in a free country, that its citizens may vote intelligently and, above all, 
independently. His manly words against partisanship, demagoguery, and 
slothful individualism, and in favor of the political duty of supporting 


principles and true statesmen are very much in season in this year of a 
presidential election. (Roberts Brothers.) 


The Anointed Seraph. By G. H. Pollock.— A lady of Boston told the 
author of this farrago of theosophy and spiritism that she saw upon 
his forehead “a silver crescent, in the centre of which was a pig with 
a spear in his back,” the escutcheon of his family; but a calf rampant 
would seem to be a more appropriate device for the writer, and we 
imagine that one not a clairvoyant might make it out, after reading this 
book. (John F. Sheiry, Washington.) 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard continue their classics for home and school 
with a volume of attractive stories of the Revolution, entitled Noble 
Deeds of our Fathers, taken from Henry C. Watson ; and they issue one 
of Miss A. M. Douglas’s most popular novels, Lost in a Great City, in 
paper covers, at fifty cents. International copyright is evidently not 
about to deprive us of cheap books, if this volume is a sign of what 
publishers can do in that line. 


Variant Edition. Shakespeare: A Midsommer Night's Dreame. Fac- 
simile Reprint of the Text of the First Folio, 1623, with Foot-notes 
giving every Variant in Spelling and Punctuation occurring in the two 
Quartos of 1600, according to the perfect Copies of the Original Texts 
in the Barton Collection, Boston Public Library. With Introduction 

12 
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and Notes by Henry Johnson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8yvo. 
Gilt top. pp. xviii and 61. $1.00. 


The Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony of Massachusetis Bay, 1629- 
1685. By George E. Ellis. (Same publishers.) S8vo. pp. 576. $3.50. 
(To be reviewed.) 


The Novelist, a weekly magazine of American fiction. ($1.00 a year.) 
A Pessimist. By Robert Timsol. New York: John B. Alden. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. By Otto Pflei- 
derer. Vol. II. (Williams & Norgate.) 

La Philosophie Religieuse en Angleterre depuis Locke jusqu’A nos 
jours. Par Ludovic Carrau. (M. Carrau belongs to the spiritualist 
school: he includes in his survey Dr. F. E. Abbot’s Scientific Theism, 
which we are glad to see is now in its third edition. Alcan.) 

La Conscience Psychologique et Morale, dans l’Individu et dans 
VHistoire. Par L. Carrau. (Perrin.) 

The Science and Art of Religion. By S. B. G. McKinney. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Histoire des Vaudois d’Italie depuis leurs Origines jusqu’a nos jours. 
Par Emile Comba. Premitre partie: Avant la Reforme. (Fisch- 
bacher.) 

Annals of the Low Church Party in England to the Death of Arch- 
bishop Tait. By W. H. B. Proby. Vol. I. 

Hildebrand and his Times. By W. R. W. Stephen. (Longmans.) 

Contemporary Pulpit Library. I. (Contains fifteen sermons by Canon 
Liddon. Sonnenschein.) 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. By T. E. Edwards. 

Le Prophéte Joél: Introduction critique, traduction, et commentaire. 
Par E. Le Savoureux. (Fischbacher.) 

Philosophie des Schénen. Von E. von Hartmann. (Duncker.) 

Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Von Prof. Albert Hauck. Bd. I. 

Religionsgeschichte. Von Dr. H. Preiss. Abth. L, II. (Leipzig: 
Maeder und Wahi.) 

Aristotle and the Christian Church. An essay. By Brother Azarias. 

The Timeus of Plato. Edited by R. D. Archer Hind, M.A. (Mac- 
millan.) 

History and Biography. 

Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. By T. Wemyss Reid. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Beaconsfield. By T. E. Kebbel. (W. H. Allen.) 
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Palmerston. By Lloyd C. Sanders. (W. H. Allen.) 

The Letters. of Dorothy Osborne to Sir W. Temple, 1562-1564. 
(Macaulay said he would prefer these letters to a ton of court papers.) 

Madame de Maintenon. By Emily Bowles. (Kegan Paul.) 

England in the Fifteenth Century. By Rev. W. Denton, M.A. 
(George Bell.) 

Memorials of the Hon. Ion Keith Falconer, late Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge. By R. Sinker, B.D. (G. Bell.) 

Erasme en Italie. Par Pierre de Nolhac. (Klincksieck: Paris.) 

Cardinal Wolsey. By M. Creighton. (Macmillan.) 

William III. By H. D. Traill. (Macmillan.) 

History of Canada. Vol.I. By William Kingsford. 

The Australian Race. By E.M.Curr. Four volumes. (Triibner.) 


Miscellaneous. 

Travels in North Arabia and the Pera. By Charles M. Doughty, 
M.A. (“The most remarkable record of adventure and research which 
has been published in this generation,” says the Spectator. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Russian Peasantry: Their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and 
Religion. By Stepniak. (Sonnenschein.) 

Slang, Jargon, and Cant: A Dictionary of Unconventional Phraseol- 
ogy. Compiled and edited by A. Barrére and C. G. Leland and eleven 
co-operators. (G. May.) 

The Country of the Passion Play: The Highlands and Highlanders of 
Bavaria. By L. G. Seguin. (Chatto.) 

Local Government. By W. Rathbone, A. Peel, and F. C. Montague. 
(Imperial Parliament Series. Sonnenschein.) 

Memoirs of Peter de Wint. By Walter Armstrong, B.A. (With 
twenty-four photogravures from pictures. Macmillan.) 

Studies, New and Old. By W. L. Courtney. 

The City of Dream. By Robert Buchanan. (Chatto.) 

Pauline and Sordello. By Robert Browning. (The first volume of 
sixteen in a final edition of Browning’s poems. Pauline has been thor- 
oughly revised. The Macmillans are the American publishers.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Civilization in the United States. First and Last Impressions of 
America. By Matthew Arnold. (Cupples, Hurd & Co.) 

The Old North-west. By B. A. Hinsdale. (T. MacCoun.) 

Yale and her Honor Roll in the American Revolution. By H. P. 
Johnston. (Privately printed.) 

The Great Cryptogram: Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the so-called Shak- 
sperian Plays. By Ignatius Donnelly. (The ponderous absurdity which 
has received so much preliminary advertising. R. S. Peale.) 
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Three Cruises of the “ Blake.” By Alexander Agassiz. (Houghton.) 

History of the Civil War in America. By the Comte de Paris. Vol. 
IV. (Porter & Coates.) 

In our May issue, the name of J. P. Magee should have been given 
as the publisher of Rev. Dr. Dorchester’s Christianity in the United States. 
—— We note with regret the death of Dr. W. E. Hearn, of the Univer- 
sity of Victoria, the author of Plutology, The Aryan Household, ete.—— 
The initial number of the Journal of American Folk-lore contains a dozen 
articles of interest, and gives promise of a valuable periodical. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


MAY. 

Milton. By Matthew Arnold. (Address at the unveiling of the Childs memorial 
window in St. Margaret's. Century.) 

Les Grandes Fortunes aux Etats-Unis. Par C. de Varigny. (Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Recent issues of the Revue contain a series of articles on “ Religion in Rus- 
sia” by that first-class authority, M. A. Leroy-Beaulieu.) 

London as a Literary Centre. By R. R. Bowker. (Harper’s.) 

Alexander Pope. By A. Dobson. (Seribner’s.) 

Position of Women in Ancient Rome. By Principal Donaldson. (Contemporary.) 

Max Miiller on the Science of Thought. II. By J. F. Stephen. (Nineteenth 
Century.) 

Robert Elsmere and the Battle of Belief. By Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. (Nine- 
teenth Century.) 

Matthew Arnold. (By Alfred Austin in the National Review, and by F. W. H- 
Myers in the Fortnightly. The Atheneum for April 28 gives extracts from Arnold’s 
Rugby prize poem, “‘Alaric,” not included in his works.) 


APRIL 
Dr. Martineau and the Theory of Vocation. By Rev. H. Rashdall. (AMind.) 
Antonio Rosmini: sein Leben und seine Schriften. Von F. X. Kraus. (Deutsche 

Rundschau.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Dissolving Views in the History of Judaism. By Rabbi Solomon Schindler- 
Price $1.50. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Found, yet Lost. By E, P. Roe. Price 25 cts. 


From Clarke & Carruth, Boston. 
History of the Temperance Reform in Massachusetts, 1813-1883. By George F. 


Clarke. Price $1.50. 
From J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., Chicago. 


Woman : Her Power and Privileges. A Series of Sermons on the Duties of the 
Maiden, Wife, and Mother, and of their influence in the Home and Society. By Rev. 
T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Issued quarterly. 








BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


MARTIN LUTHER, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By FREDERIC HENRY HeEpcE, author of “Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition,” 
“ Reason in Religion,” “ Atheism in Philosophy,” “ Ways of the Spirit,” “ Hours with 
$2.00. 










German Classics.” 12mo. Cloth. 


Dr. Hedge is one of our soundest thinkers and most helpful writers who contribute valuable papers to the 
leading — or are called as 9 to ny addresses be’ ey earnest a ; fs of men 
There are four other igious topics, displa author’s de; thought, 
scholarly methods, and brilliant solidi solidity of style. — Cambridge Tribune. yin ” 
ame the classic style of bis composition among occupants of the sacred desk, extant or deceased, he has 
apeer. The “style,” which is “the map’”’ remarkably in this instance, is not a flame or a flood, but is 
built 1 like some cathedral or og huge blocks, hoisted with enormous power. It is a lift always with 
main strength. At the altar, Hedge has a hearth and a vestal lamp ; but in his style the color is less than 
the form. It is sculpture more than picture. It hints at and jidal dimensions rather than 


pictorial decorations or tesselated pavements or stained glass. It is ‘ne style not of oracular, but of reasoned 
truth. — Unitarian Review. _ 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL, TILL THE 


TIME OF KING DAVID. 
By Ernest RENAN, author of “ Life of Jesus.” Demy 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 
acquainted with the writings of Renan scarcely need be told that they will find in the present 


Those 
work the same bri'liant and facile author, the same luminous and fascinating method of treating his subject that 
has always ee M. one a strong, if not dangerous, attraction.” — Vale Review. 










There is nly splendor in this brilliant presentation of the story of the Hebrews as he conceives it. 
It rende, Sor all the world, like a romance from the pen of some gifted novelist. There is throughout a 
dramatic skill manifested, which robs one constantly of the thought that he has before hhien a theological 
treatise. — A merican Hebrew. 







Rev. J. H. ALLEN’S WORKS. 
HEBREW MEN AND TIMES 


From: the Patriarchs to the Messiah. By JosepH Henry ALLEN, late Lecturer on 
Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. New and revised edition. 16mo. 
$1.50. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN ITS THREE GREAT PERIODS. 


First Period: Early Christianity. Second Period: The Middle Age. Third Period: 
Modern Phases. 3 vols. 16mo. $375. 




















OUR LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN THEOLOGY, 


Chiefly as shown in Recollections of the History of Unitarianism in New England. 
16mo. $1.25. 


OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. A.D. 50—1880. 


16mo. 75 cents. 


His volumes are the most valuable contributions yet made in America from his to the history of 
Christianity as a spiritual and woral force in the ancient and modern worlds, They bear comparison with 
the best work of any country in this direction.— Literary World. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


BOOKS BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


ESSAYS. 


Subjects: Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, Vainglory, Luck, 
Seeing Good Things, Side Lights of. Intelligence, Individuality, Questions of Hero- 
isms, Praising, Censure, Flattery, Government, Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, 
Common Sense, Requital, Anger, Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal 
Life, Death, Emergency, Conscience, Character as a Work, Superiority. Cloth, 
I2mo, 216 pages, including a full topical index. Price, $1.00. 


James Vila Blake’s ‘‘ Essays”’ have a certain antique flavor, a sixteenth century quaintness, a Baconian 
vigor of thought and compactness of expression, that at once Jay hold upon the reader with promise of refresh- 
ment and inspiration. . . . Triteness may be in the themes, but there is little or none in the handling. 
Quotations and illustrations, apt and abundant, diversify the pages, which are full of aphoristic utterances, 
sage precepts, and suggestive expositions. — The Critic. 

The essays are full of the best philosophy of life, if cheerfulness, earnestness, faith, hope, and determina- 
tion, along with patience and happiness, may be said to constitute such a phil y. Itis a book to take up 
when one desires to employ a few minutes in taking an intellectual lunch or in feeding the mind with many 
helpful thoughts at a —— sitting at the mental table. It is written in a terse, vigorous, stimulating manner, 
and in choice English. volume that will give good returns to every attentive reader. — Gosfel Banner. 


POEMS. 


A volume of 188 pages, uniform with the Essays in print and binding, containing 95 poems 
of varying length. Price, $1.00. 
Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Blake’s try than a singular nie of thought and style... . 
al 


We recommend the volume as a whole to all who wish to see a novel landscape breathe a fresh, invigorat- 
ing air. —/John W. Chadwick, in the Index. 

Mr. Blake’s poetry is the expression of a sincere, sympathetic, and beautiful mind. It is gratefully uncon- 
ventional, and it abounds with noble thoughts. — Edwin D. Mead, in the Christian Register. 

A new essayist and a new poet, and, strange to say, both in the same man: especially strange when we 
are compelled to add that, when we read the essays, he seems a born essayist; and, when we read the poems, he 
seems a born poet. — New York Evangelist. 


LEGENDS FROM STORYLAND. 


How the Roses Came, Invisible Armor, the Brother and Sister, A Story of a Mountain, 
Apples, Wheat, and Flowers, Walls of Darkness, Tiresias, St. Thomas, Hand Stories, 
Raiment of Light, Balder, the Wonderful, the Open. 87 pages of print, with twelve 
full-page illustrations. Handsomely bound. Price, $1.00. 


The author of this little book interprets a dozen of the m of the ages in a poetic way, with a view of 
showing that good conquers in the contest with evil.— New York Evangelist. 


Mr. Blake treats every subject of which he writes from the double point of view of scholar and poet, 
bringing to the discussion of his chosen themes much nice and critical kn e, gathered from what many 
would consider rather dry sources of learning, together with a delicate and loving insight which only the poetic 
order of mind is capable of. — The Open Court. 

We suppose we ought to know who Mr. Blake is, but we do not. We do know that his telling is 
delightful, thoroughly simple and clear, and highly calculated to thoroughly interest and entertain children. — 


Buffalo Times. 
MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. 


With a Preface by Prof. C. M. Woodward, Director of the Manual Training School of 
St. Louis. Paper, 94 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Though but a small pamphlet, its contents are so striking that it cannot fail to attract attention. . .. 
The author gives full value to both general and special education, but most im ively advocates manual 
training in public schools, both for girls and boys. — Pittsburg Bulletin. 

The treatment is fair and vigorous; and the little manual, which does not at all discuss the methods and 
processes of manual training, may be heartily commended to those who are interested in the subject. — Wis- 
consin Journal of Education. 


Any of the books above named may be found at the book rooms of the American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, or will be mailed on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CHARLES H. KERR & 60., 175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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CONTENTS. 
MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION” Charles C. Everett . 
BISHOP COLENSO. N. P. Gilman 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND WORSHIP. A. Emerson Palmer 


THE CORNER-STONE OF CHRISTIANITY. Charles A. Allen . 


FREEDOM AND HALF-FREEDOM. Horace L. Traubel . 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 
Forensic Divinity.— From Ragtent:— The New Burden. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY 
The Revised Testament. 


LITERARY ‘CRITICISM. . 
Lowell’s New Volume. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW : 
Reminiscences of the Crimean and Drenne dustin Wars.— Part IIL: 
The Crimean War. Francis W. Newman. 
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THE PILGRIM REPUBLIC. 


An Historical Review of the Colony of New Plymouth, with sketches of the 
rise of other New England settlements, the history of Congregational- 
ism, and the creeds of the period. By Jonn A. Goopwin. rvol. 8vo. 
With maps and plans. $4.00. 

Mr. William A. Hovey (Causeur) says in the Boston Herald, “It is a book full of 


exact information hitherto difficult to get at, interesting to the last degree, and instructive 
as well; a notable addition to the literature of American history.” 


HOMESTEAD HIGHWAYS. 


By Hersert M. Syivester, author of “Prose Pastorals.” Gilt top. 
$1.50. 


“Our author’s love of Nature amounts to a passion, and has the added glamour of a 
happy childhood spent in the country. There is nothing so strong nor so sweet as the old 
associations. Mr. Sylvester has held the memory of her fascinations, has been swayed by 
the recollections of all she has been to him. But Nature is his goddess still; and heis her 
devoted lover, and never fails to note the simplest as well as the grandest of her charms.” 


A DICTIONARY OF LOWLAND SCOTCH. 


By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Uniform with “So- 
briquets and Nicknames,” etc. $3.00. 


A profoundly interesting historical and philosophical work, explaining the chief traits 
of the ttish ] and its melody, ry; at humor ; with copious allusions to the 
works of Burns, Scott, Douglas, Allan, y, ef als.; and thorough and interesting 
definitions of hundreds of o/d Lowland and Border words, and their origins and develop- 
ments. With an introductory chapter on the Poetry, Humor, and Literary History of the 
Scottish Language; and an Appendix of Scottish Proverbs. 


ATALANTA’S RACE, AND OTHER TALES FROM 
“THE EARTHLY PARADISE.” 


By WILLIAM Morris. Edited with notes by Oscar Fay Apams, with the 
co-operation of Wm. J. Roire, A.M., Litt. D. 1 vol. 12mo. Il- 
lustrated. $0.75. 


“In bringing this volume of selections from ‘The Earthly Paradise’ into suitable 
form for reading and study, the desire of the editor has been to a the verse of one 
of the great poets of the Victorian era. His books have been left unread by the majority 
of renin, who have been deterred by the great length of many of his poems. When, 
however, he has once captured the attention a one, the enchantment is never broken. 


The tales in ‘The y Paradise’ are particularly well suited to win the interest of 
younger readers, who care little for lyric verse, but are often enthusiastic admirers of epic 
poetry. 


TICKNOR & CO., - - | BOSTON. 
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